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PRESIDENTIAL 


SKIRMISH LINE 


Is the title of a notable two-part article 
in which Frederick Boyd Stevenson will 
consider impartially the personalities and 
the tactical strength of the men who are 
in the vanguard of the columns now ad- 
vancing upon the national conventions. 


Read this absorbing article if you wish 
to be informed concerning the latest de- 
velopments of the political situation. 
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STORIES OF 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


A Guide to Modern Orchestral Programme-Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Musie Critie of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ”’ 


This book fills a genuine need of the music-lover, for 
it offers in compact, accessible, and easily intelligible 
form information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. It 
presents clearly and without technical analysis the 
poetic or pictorial or dramatic basis of every important 
example of programme-music in the symphonic reper- 
toire, putting the reader in possession of information 
which will enable him to listen comprehendingly, for 
example, to a symphony by Berlioz, an overture by 
Mendelssohn, a symphonic poem by Liszt, or a tone- 
poem by Strauss or Debussy. 

“The best thing for every concert-goer to do is:to get a copy of Mr. 
Gilman’s book and prepare himself beforehand.’’—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“From Berlioz and Liszt and Raff and Wagner, down to the latest 
works of Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Elgar, 
Chadwick, and Converse, with many others that will occur to concert- 
goers, Mr. Gilman has left nothing that has any claim to the attention 
of music-lovers. . . . It is a useful and interesting book.” 

—The New Music Review. 


“A valuable contribution to the music-lover’s library.” 
—Chicago Post. 
Price, $1.25 net. 
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THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MONEY 
AND BANKING 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


In the demand for literature on financial 
subjects, this work deserves special con- 
sideration. A chapter of the second vol- 
ume is specially devoted to “ The Origins 
of Crises,” in which much is set forth that 
anticipates present conditions. Another 
chapter, on “ The Management of Crises,” 
anticipates the recent steps taken by the 
banks and the Treasury to afford relief to 
the money market. 

This book was among the first to point 
out the danger of making large loans on 
securities pushed upward by speculation 
to inflated values. 

Two Volumes Price, $4.00 net 
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COMMENT 


The New York Democratic Convention 

Ix so far as the Democratic State convention in New York 
declared for an uninstruected delegation to Denver it acted 
unquestionably in aecordance with the sentiments of a large 
majority of the Democratie voters of the State. New York 
is not for Bryan. Everybody knows that. There were Bryan 
men at the convention, but not many. They were far out- 
voted. All-the masters and most of the men of the conven- 
tion were opposed to instructions. The deposition of Mc- 
CARREN as representative boss of Brooklyn and the rejection 
of his delegates was an exploit of a species not without 
precedent in political conventions, where the good old rule 
is apt to suffice— ‘ 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

It angered McCarren and his friends to be east out, but it 
did not seem to be seriously revolting to the convention’s 
sense of propriety. The arrogant act that did outrage the 
sensibilities of a serious proportion of the delegates was the 
rushing through of a resolution empowering the State Com- 
mittee to complete its own membership. The custom has 
been for the delegates from each Senatorial district to name 
the State committeeman. The resolution aforesaid in effect 
abolished the custom, and peremptorily lodged the selection 
of the State Committee in the hands of Crtartes Murpeuy 
and Winuiam J. Connors. They exercised their powers forth- 
with by turning out the committeemen who were opposed to 
them, and filling their places with persons who knew how to 
take orders, thus. making the committee abjectly harmonious. 
In so doing they made trouble, and the convention broke up 
in tumuli, epithets, and menaces, leaving Murpiy and Con- 
NoksS in complete control of the Democratic organization in 
New York State. A remarkable brace of statesmen they are, 
especially Connors, and wonderful it is that they should 
control an organization with such a history, such traditions, 
and such an existing membership as the Democratic party 
in this State! Represent the party they do not, but it may 
be that they are fair representatives of the Democrats in this 
State who make a business of politics, work hard at it, and 
live by it. In the competition with these professionals, 
lawyers, doctors, judges, merchants, and other citizens who 
work at politics in their spare time do not make much of a 
figure. 


Mr. Bryan’s Divine Right Denied 

IIas somebody been saying, “Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, Jounx 2?” to Governor Jounson, or has he been mis- 
reported? An Omaha despatch which has cireulated in the 
papers quotes him as briskly deprecating the assertion of 
the Commoner that the Pennsylvania delegation would be 
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instructed for Bryan. “Entirely untrue,” says Govertor 
Jonnson, and adds that there will be surprises for thint 
Pennsylvania delegation when it gets to Denver, and that it 
will be found voting with New York. He went on to say: 


Mr. Bryan was for several years the ‘Grand Old Man” of ‘ive 
Democratic party, and many consider him as such yet, but fiw 
long this popularity will continue is a matter of conjecture. The 
signs of the times indicate an ominous and rocky future for him, 
I presume I ought to apologize for coming into Nebraska and s:y- 
ing these things, but to a man up a tree they certainly appear 
truthful. 


This is a shocking defiance of Mr. Bryan’s divine right to 
the nomination if he wants it, and it has been a surprise 
to see such candid speech attributed to Governor Jounsoy, 
Yet the report is at this writing still uncontradicted, aiid, 
after all, how ean Governor JouNnson take any interest in 
his own candidacy and not dispute Dr. Bryan’s divine right? 
There must be two sides to every game. In the game to be 
played at Denver there is no question on which side Mr. 
Bryan is. [le is against every candidate ‘except Bry.y; 
against them all, heartily, for the nomination, and with the 
suggestion made in his behalf, though not by him, that not 
one of them, if nominated, can get a large enough propor- 
tion of the Bryan vote to be elected. 


Mr. Bryan’s Example 

Governor JoHNsoNn certainly makes a better appearance as 
a candidate opposed to Mr. Bryan’s candidacy, than as a can- 
didate willing to take the nomination if Mr. Bryan is willing 
to let him have it. Whoever is not for Bryan is against him, 
and might as well stand up and be counted. Mr. Bryan sets 
the example, and it is a good one. He shows not the slightest 
compunction in showing whom he is for, and that he is against 
every one else. 


The Spirit of the Times 

What is Samvet Gomprrs’s idea of the spirit of the times? 
In a speech the other night in New York, at a mass meeting 
-alled to impress upon Congress the expediency of amending 
the SuerRMAN anti-trust law so as to cut the ground out from 
under the recent Supreme Court decisions against boycotting, 
Mr. Gomrers said: 

The Supreme Court calls us a trust, but, my friends, the Supreme 
Court is nothing more than a creation of the people—it is nothing 
more than human, and, like you and me, it is liable to err, and is 
consequently subject to the criticism of men. ‘ 

I would resent any imputation that the highest court in the land 

was prompted by any sordid motives; but it is made up of men 
who were successful lawyers and jurists, and, as such, they are 
necessarily men whose rearing and environment are not in accord 
with the spirit of the times. A man in these days must show he is 
all right for vested interests before he can even become a lawyer. 
and later on, perhaps, a judge with power to pass on the rights of 
the great body of the people. 
What is the spirit of the times with which Mr. Gomperrs 
finds the justices of the Supreme Court not in accord? They 
are not in accord with it, he says, because they have been 
successful lawyers and jurists, men who have shown that they 
were “all right for vested interests.” Is the spirit of the 
times, then, opposed to “ vested interests” (which means the 
rights of property), and opposed to having the laws inter- 
preted by lawyers? Is it, as Mr. Gomprrs sees it, opposed 
to law altogether? Probably not. We don’t suppose Mr. 
Gompers is an anarchist.. No doubt he wants laws, but it 
would seem that they must be laws that will let his side loose 
and tie the other side up. But the lawyers’ idea of law is 
something that will work both ways, and that undoubtedly 
is the notion that the Supreme Court has about it. The 
great purpose of law is to defend the weak against the strong, 
and to substitute rule and right for force. If the spirit of 
the time favors seizure of property by main strength by any 
one who has the strength and covets the property, then cer- 
tainly the jurists of the Supreme Court are not in accord 
with it. 


Keep the Laws 

It is quite true that the court is human and liable to er, 
put Mr. Gomprrs’s notion that because its members are |:W- 
yers it is committed to the defence of the rights of pro” rty 
and opposed to the rights of labor is ludicrously mistaken. 
It is committed to the defence of all rights and the defeat 
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of all wrongs; to the annulment of laws that are unconstitu- 
tional and the correction of laws that are unwise. The way 
it corrects unwise laws is by enforcing them. “ We will obey 
the laws,” says Mr. Gomperrs, “but when we find a law that 
dees not permit progress under modern conditions, then we 
will see that the law is changed.” There he is on firm ground. 
Provided he has votes enough behind him he can, in time, 
make what Jaws he will. And if the Supreme Court finds 
auy of his laws to be unconstitutional, he can in time (if he 
las the votes) amend the Constitution to suit his voters or 
himself. And in time, too, if his. voters stand by him, he or 
his successors can put whom they will on the bench to inter- 
pret the laws. It is a free country: the people have all the 
power there is, and can use it, subject to delays wisely con- 
trived to further stability of government and protect liberty 
and property. Go ahead, Mr. Gowprrs; get the votes, and if 
you live long enough you can have everything your way, and 
square everything with the spirit of the times as you see it. 
But meanwhile obey the laws, thereby avoiding trouble, and 
setting an example that will be helpful to you in keeping order 
when you have won out and the laws have been changed to 
suit you. The railroads and the trusts obey the laws now. 
Follow their example. It is a good one. 


Misplacing the Blame 

Instead of complaining that the justices of the Supreme 
Court are lawyers, Mr. Gompers might better grumble that 
more lawyers, or better ones, did not have a hand in drafting 
the SuerMan law. 


Exit the Aldrich Bill 

The Axupricu bill ceased a good while ago to be the bill 
that Mr. Atpricn proposed. The chances of its passing in 
some amended form have been gradually fading, until at 
this writing its obituary notice has been sent out and ac- 
cepted for publication. In its later hours, and as tinkered 
and retinkered, both in the Senate and the House, the banks 
lined up against it, and that finished it. The Vreenanp bill, 
its successor, is row under the scrutiny of our legislators. 
One detail of it that recommends it to the bankers who op- 
posed the Anpricu bill is that it includes commercial paper 
as a basis for emergeney currency. Mr. VREELAND insists 
that some provision to safeguard the business of the country 
against panie and the consequent locking up of currency 
should be made in the present session of Congress. In that 
he continues the effort begun by Mr. Atpricu, and differs 
from Mr. Fow er, who declares that a bill for the appoint- 
ment of a currency commission is all that is needed at the 
aresent time. There the matter hangs at this writing. 
Though the Axnpricn bill seems to have failed, the. discus- 
sion which it has provoked has been valuable, and the 
VreeLaAND bill may get the benefit of it. The impor- 
tance of its purpose—to provide an emergency currency— 
is hetter recognized and better understood than ever; Con- 
gress is better qualified to accomplish it than it was two 
months ago, and may still accomplish something before it 
adjourns. If it does nothing else, it will doubtless appoint 
the commission to revise our present currency system, the 
defects of which have been effectually expounded in the 
Aupricn bill debates. 


Insurance Against War 

It is a serious matter that, by a vote of 199 to 83, the four 
battleship programme recommended by the President has 
been rejected by the House. Nobody wants to put a cent more 
than is necessary into battleships. They pay no direct divi- 
dends to their owners, and the value of the indirect profit on 
them in the protection and preservation of peace is apt to be 
less appreciated than it deserves. Battleships are insurance 
against war. They are very dear to build, unproductive when 
built, and very expensive to maintain. But all insurance is 
costly and unproductive. It would be an enormous economy 
if we could do away with the need of fire-insurance or even 
make a material reduction in the cost of it. The loss by 
fire last year in this country was about $214,000,000; the 
insurance loss was $128,000,000, and doubtless the cost of in- 
surance was considerably more than that sum. Besides this 
cost of insurance premiums we must reckon as part of our fire- 
insurance bill the cost of maintenance of all the fire- 
apparatus and firemen in the country. Measured up against 
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our fire-insurance bill our war-insurance bill does not seem 
so big. Last year it was about $200,000,000; about $98,000,- 
000 for the navy and $102,000,000 for the army. It is, of 
¢ourse, a pity we have to pay so much. Whenever all the 
leading nations can agree to diminish the chances of war 
and earry less war insurance, we ean and will join with them 
in doing so. But until there is such agreement it will be bad 
economy for us to save money on our war insurance. Con- 
gress is willing to vote two battleships and a couple of col- 
liers, and to authorize naval expenditure of nearly $108,000,000. 
That is by no means a niggardly provision, but in the judg- 
ment of the experts it does not quite warrant us in feeling 
that as against the chances of war we are “ fully insured,” 


Race-track Betting 

Article IT., Section 9, of the Constitution of the State of 
New York reads: 

Nor shall any lottery or the sale of lottery tickets, poolselling, 

bookmaking, or any other kind of gambling hereafter be authorized 
or allowed within this State, and the Legislature shall pass appro- 
priate laws to prevent offenses against any of the provisions of this 
section. 
Whatever meticulous members of the bench and bar may say 
it looks to us as if one duty at least this provision imposes 
upon the Legislature, namely, the passage of laws which will 
be, so far as it is possible to make them, appropriate to prc- 
vent every kind of gambling everywhere within the State. 
To be sure, it does not necessarily command the Legislature 
to penalize gambling in such a manner as to make it crim- 
inal; but no more does it privilege the same body to omit to 
prevent gambling ine certain places when penalties can be im- 
posed which will effect such prevention. To admit any such 
proposition would be to eoneede that what the Constitution 
says the Legislature must do the Legislature needn’t do if 
it doesn’t want to. In passing the Percy-Gray law our law- 
makers partly fulfilled a constitutional obligation; when they 
pass the Acnew-Harr bills, and not until then, will they 
have made good altogether. Whether the people wish them 
to make good altogether, whether it would be good for the 
people if they should, is quite another matter. Let us suppose 
that the majority of us would like to see gambling in this 
State exterminated. But this is impossible; all the law can 
do is to reduce the practice to a minimum. Now banish the 
bookmakers from the race-tracks; many of them would open 
up establishments in the cities, for they must live. Simul- 
taneously most of the men who are forever proclaiming that 
horse-racing is the greatest sport on earth would nevertheless 
unaccountably lose interest in it and stay in town. In other 
words, gambling-houses and gamblers would become more 
numerous in the cities, although operating secretly for fear 
of the law. Under such conditions would not the number of 
young men who go wrong be greatly reduced? Possibly; 
for it is one thing to find a race-track and risk your money 
with impunity; another to find a house operating on the quict 
and risk your money criminally. But what about the many 
working-men with families who have neither the time nor the 
money to get to a race-track, but who would be given more 
epportunities to risk their little alls? Surely, whether the 
Acnew-Hart bills ought to be passed is a question on which 
honest men may well differ. 


Preserve the National Forests 

A letter printed on another page calls attention to the 
neglect of Congress, so far, to take any action for the forests 
of the White Mountains and Southern Appalachians. No 
measure is more important to the permanent prosperity of 
the country than this one to which our correspondent, Mr. 
Rous, calls attention. 


The Results of an Attempt to Reform Old Age 

Tf the demon Rum had continued to this day “ chained 
to the burning lake,” we doubt very much whether the sons 
of old ApamM would be any better off than they are. There 
have been always about so many of mankind who would have 
“had something” anyway. If Rum had been kept below, 
they would have fallen victims to his cousin demon, Opium; 
and if Opium had also been suppressed, they would have 
worshipped Cocaine, or Coftee, or Tobacco, or even Tea, or 
would have been tempted by some other demon. as yet, for- 
tunately, undiscovered. But Rum has been on earth since 












































































































































nobody knows when, and still is on earth—very much on 
carth—greatly to the distress of many good people of negative 
appetite who love the Angel Temperance. Now, theoretically, 
we hate Rum like poison, but he is a big devil pretty strongly 
entrenched behind the affections of many classes of men, 
and even women, and if he is to be ousted from any one 
of his earthworks his whole front has got to be driven back 
simultaneously. We wish the temperance advocates, and es- 
pecially the Christian Temperance Union women, understood 
this—they could if they would inform themselves of certain 
conditions that have recently developed near the national old 
soldiers’ homes. A year ago the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
bill abolished the canteens herein hitherto maintained. In 
the name of temperance what has this abolition accomplished ¢ 
In eight months, according to Major Moses ILsnis, general 
treasurer of the board of managers,— 

The number of cases of acute alcoholism treated . . . increased. 
The smallest increase reported was thirteen per cent. at the Pacific 
branch (Santa Monica, California), and the largest, ninety-one per 
cent., at the Eastern branch in Maine. 

The largest increase was at the Maine home, and Maine is a 
“prohibition” State! In explanation. here is a compressed 
statement from the report of the governor of the home: 

The number of saloons which have been established in the vicinity 
of the home since the anti-canteen provision cannot be positively 
stated, because such places attempt to work secretly. Observation 
would indicate that the number has more than doubled. There are 
now places in the vicinity of the home to which the members resort 
in large numbers to all appearances for no other purpose than to 
obtain liquor. This liquor is of the vilest. Pocket peddlers are 
numerous. Some of them have become so bold as to attempt to ply 
their trade within the reservation. e 
Of such a nature are the recently developed conditions of 
which we spoke. Nor are these conditions peculiar to the 
vicinities of old soldiers’ homes; they are also to be found 
near most of our army posts, and are so detrimental to the 
service that General Frepertick Dent Grant, who prides him- 
self on being a total abstainer, said not long ago that he was 
in favor of re-establishing and maintaining canteens until 
“the time comes when the civil authorities abolish those dens 
near military reservations kept by vicious persons who tempt 
the soldiers of our army to their destruction.” 


Oh yes; a Great Gain 

The Minneapolis Journal says: 

HARPER'S WEEKLY says BRYAN’s talent is histrionic, not po- 
litical. If we could get Mr. Bryan shunted to the stage and lose 
some actors we might name in the whirl of politics, there would be 
a gain all round. 


The Appointment of the Major-General of the Cuban Army 
Sefior Pino Guerra, Cuba’s most successful revolutionary, 
by the grace of Governor Magoon has been appointed Major- 
General of the Cuban army. Set a thief to catch a thief 
has long been axiomatic. Set a revolutionist to catch a revo- 
luticnist is such an analogous principle that probably it also 
will come to be in time an accepted truth. Manifestly the 
judge*has thrown the appointment at two birds; not only at 
whosoever other than Guerra may become a revolter, but at 
Guerra himself in the same capacity. We have a precedent 
for the judge’s maneuvre in mind. Away back in the forties 
or fifties of the last century the much-denounced ANTONIO 
Lovez pE Santa ANNa organized in Mexico a force of mounted 
policemen, whe, because of their dress, were nicknamed 
“Cnerados.” These horsemen persecuted the bandits with 
more or less suecess until Sanra ANN«’s death, and then took 
to the road themselves. They established a headquarters in 
the Malinche Mountains, near Puebla, and achieved success 
almost immediately. Indeed, they acquired so much gold and 
silver that they plated their clothing and saddlery with the 
metals, and eame to be known as “ Plateados.” Now it goes 
without saying that their suppression was attempted, and 
failed. But General Texnacey Comonrort, who was President 
of Mexico not long after Santa Anna, seems to have been 
much such a practical psychologist as Governor MaAcoon, 
for he made the “ Plateados” a proposal: they might either 
continue to risk the short shrift when captured, or enter 
again the service of the government. To a man, almost, they 
accepted the second alternative, and became once more instru- 
mental in the suppression of brigandage. Since, as an or- 
ganization they have continued to live, and are known to-day 


as the state’s Rurales. 
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The European Outlook 


AT present there is no war cloud on the European horizon, if 
we except the threatened demonstration against Turkey by twelve 
Italian battleships, for the purpose of compelling the last-nanied 
Power to make reparation for the recent murder of an Italian 
priest and to permit Italy to open post-oflices in certain Ottoman 
seaports. As Turkey has only one battleship and no first-class 
cruiser, and as she could not reach Italy on land without crossing 
Austrian territory, of course she had to comply with the Italian 
ultimatum; otherwise she would lose ‘Tripoli, the last remnant 
of her once extensive North-African dominions, as well as all jer 
islands in the -Egean Sea, to which Italy, as the heir of Venice, 
believes herself to have a moral claim. 

At present there is no apprehension that the Macedonian ques- 
tion will kindle a conflagration in southeastern Europe, for all of 
the great Powers, including England, seem inclined to accept 
Russia’s programme of Macedonian reforms, which is less offensive 
to Ottoman dignity than that formulated by Sir Epwarp Grey. 
The suspicion and resentment aroused in* Russia and the South- 
Slavic states by the announcement of- Austria’s intention to 
exercise the right given her by the Treaty of Berlin to extend her 
trans-Bosnian railway through the district of Novi-Bazar to a 
junction with the Turkish line running to Salonica have been 
allayed by her consent to the construction of another railway con- 
necting the Danube with the Adriatic, and passing, so far as its 
eastern section is concerned, through Servia. 

In the relations between Germany and France there seems no 
longer to be any tension with reference to Morocco, the Berlin 
Foreign Office having been convinced that France has no design of 
acquiring territory in Northwest Africa, although she may be com- 
pelled to occupy not only the seaports of Morocco, but some 
strategic points in the interior of that country, so long as troubles 
are to be feared. There is the less ground for dread of Germany's 
interference with the French plans for restoring order in the 
Shereefian possessions, because Emperor WILLIAM II. earnestly 
desires a friendly understanding with France, if only to induce 
French bankers to subscribe to the new German and Prussian 
government loans. 

Relieved for a time by her treaty with Japan from the necessity 
of maintaining a great army in the Far East,_Russia is devoting 
her attention to internal affairs. The third Duma is accomplish- 
ing far more in the way of substantive legislation than was 
effected by its two predecessors. It is now evident to all on- 
lookers that if the first Duma, like the present assembly, had 
been elected on a narrowly restricted franchise, the Russian 
people would have escaped two years of agitation, and_ their 
education in the art of representative self-government would be 
more advanced. The blunder of beginning with a close approach 
to universal suffrage in a country where self-rule had_ hitherto 
been unknown was the less excusable on the part of Count WirTE, 
because he had under*his eyes in Prussia an electoral system, 
which, however distasteful to the proletariat, undoubtedly assures 
ascendency to the property-owning and educated classes. The 
third Duma, which resembles the Prussian Chamber of Deputies 
as regards the methods by which it was chosen, contains a very 
large majority of Conservatives and Moderates, who have shown 
themselves able to exercise much influence over the Czar. They 
have, for example, prevailed upon him to renounce the naval pro- 
gramme, upon which he was said to have set his heart, and which 
contemplated an expenditure of from half a billion to a billion 
dollars, and persuaded him that, for some years to come, almost 
all of the money at Russia’s disposal for defensive purposes should 
he allotted to the army. Experience has shown that Russia can 
never become a great sea Power, so long as she is prevented from 
using the Dardanelles, whereas, in spite of the sort of stalemate 
which she experienced on the Manchurian chess-board, she is still 
unquestionably one of the greatest land Powers on earth. There 
is no doubt that the money necessary for the reorganization, re- 
equipment, and enlargement of the standing army will have to be 
secured abroad, and we may take for granted that the present 
Duma, unlike its predecessors, will sanction the transactions 
needed for the purpose. It is improbable, however, that any at- 
tempt to borrow money in France or England will be made by 
the St. Petersburg government until after the Imperial German 
and Royal Prussian loans, collectively amounting to over $160,000, 
000, shall have been placed. Much of the sum to be raised by 
Prussia will have to be used to carry out the plan for the ex- 
propriation of Polish landlords in the. provinces of Posen and 
West Prussia, while, on the other hand, a large part of the funds 
secured for the imperial exchequer will have to be applied to the 
execution of the naval programme, which, as lately revised, calls for 
the laying down of four Dreadnoughts annually, up to and in- 
cluding 1911. France, by the way, is to begin the construction 
this year of six battleships, which are to be, we are told, more 
powerful than the Dreadnought or our own Delaware, In view of 
this project on her part, and of the fact that there is no longer 
any doubt of Germany’s financial ability to carry out her latest 
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scheme of naval expansion, it would not be surprising if in 1909 
Great Britain should decide to build no fewer than ten battleships 
of the highest type annually for three years. Only in that way 
could her navy be kept up with certainty to the “ two-Power ” 
standard. 

An influence that will make strongly for the maintenance of the 
world’s peace is Great Britain’s consciousness that her capability 
of engaging in war will be lessened materially if the costly old- 
age pension scheme shall become a law. For the moment, indeed, 
she has no apprehension of being forced to become a belligerent— 
thanks to her entente cordiale with France, her convention with 
Russia, her alliance with Japan, and her arbitration treaty with 
the United States. Her alliance with Japan, however, which is 
regarded with less and less favor by British subjects in the Orient, 
expires by limitation in 1915 (unless previously renewed), and 
then Britain may find herself involved in new exigencies and 
complications. 

For the present, however, the skies look serene. The one 
European country which is now threatened with grave internal 
disorder is Portugal, where the Republicans, having succeeded in 
electing only a few members of the Cortes in the recent general 
election, are evincing an inclination to revert to violence, in order 
to bring about a revolution. The present ministry, which is the 
outcome of a coalition of several Monarchist groups, seem to 
shrink from complying with the unanimous demand of the diplo- 
matie corps at Lisbon that a resolute effort be made to unravel 
the conspiracy of which the late King and his eldest son were 
victims, and to ferret out the assassins. It is on the eards that, 
owing to their indecision and timidity, the royal family may feel 
constrained to recall Senhor FrANco and clothe him once more 
with dictatorial powers. 

Two incidents conducive to the mitigation of the horrors 
of warfare and to the preservation of the world’s peace 
have occurred during the last few weeks. In the first place, 
Great Britain has invited all the Powers that participated in the 
second Peace Congress to attend a conference to be held this 
summer in London, with the object of -agrceing upon a code of 
international maritime law, to be applied, in the event of war, by 
the new International Prize Court which was created last year 
at The Hague, but which, as yet, has not been organized. The 
other incident to which we refer is the rumored discovery of the 
means of imparting such stupendous velocity to a projectile as to 
render it possible to bombard Paris from London or vice versa. 
How long would it be after the British or French capital should 
have been devastated by this interesting engine of destruction be- 
fore the citizens would rise in tumult and force their government to 
arrange a peace? As soon as war becomes intolerable, it will 
necessarily come to an end. 





The Spring Woods 


“Wer are all under sentence of death,” writes PATER in the fa- 
mous concluding paragraph; and in view of the brevity of our 
stay and the uncertainties hereafter, he warns us each and all not 
to spend our little interval in listlessness, but to join ourselves to 
the wisest among the children of this world and give ourselves 
to art and song. 

True, indeed, it is that art and song bring their own reward, 
but it is diffieult to point to any one way of s)ending life and 
name it the wisest. Socrates, for example, did not spend his little 
interval in art or song, and yet it is fair to take it that he got a 
good deal out of life. As for the real sensation of deserving the 
chaplet of the sage, the average mortal is most like to win it by 
spending long, idle, rambling days in the spring woods. Let him 
take no thought of what he shall eat or what he shall drink—a 
single apple in a pocket will provide amply for all the necessities 
of a long day; and as to what he shall wear, the main qualities 
of his garments should be age, familiarity, toughness; and then 
let a man, unhampered by any object or goal, set forth with an 
open mind to admire how the world is made. For just at this 
time of the year it is wrought with miracles of delicacy and intri- 
cacy and beauty beyond speech. , 

Every place in the world has its own time for perfection. One 
never can echo quite whole-heartedly BROWNING’s, 


“Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there!” 


Not that England has not perennial charm; but why not be there 
in June, while one’s about it, when the cold and the drizzling 
grayness are once and for all folded up and laid on the shelf, and 
when the larks wheel, circling, singing over every field, dropping 
their “silver chain of sound”; when all the wild flowers of M1- 
ton’s “ Lyeidas ” and ARNOLD’s “ Thyrsis ” and SHELLEY’s “ Ques- 
tion” are trailing and blooming and bedecking the whole face of 
the earth, and when every wind that blows is faint with the fumes 
ot sunlight and of earth? Every one who is attentive to the real 
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business of life, the catching at all the stray ends of beauty and 
heaping them in a treasure-trove of memory, knows that the proper 
time to see Normandy, Brittany, and the New England hills is 
September, when just a little forecasting tinge of frost is in the 
air, glinting white over the meadows in the early morning, just by 
way of adding glitter to the flashing pageant of the autumn 
leaves. But if one owned the magic carpet, as truly all human 
beings should if the world were properly constituted, one would 
sit down upon it, just about the 10th of April every year, and 
give the order, “To the Southern woods.” But probably it would 
be better to leave the carpet by the roadside, near some old his- 
torie town, and walk, for it would be a pity to miss the mile-long 
hedges of golden broom flinging out their wild arms over the 
straggling white road that runs 


“ Like a lane out of heaven that leads through a dream.” 


Such a sight, it would seem, is almost equal in its glory to 
Worpsworrn’s daffodils: 
“And all at once T saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils.” 


How the words bring the picture to the mind! He must have 
made a sudden turning, and come upon them quite by surprise—a 
whole field of molten gold, ten thousand daffodils waving in the 
wind. What wonder that SHELLEY, falling upon a like experience, 
should have swooned away with sheer delight of the vision, since 
SNELLEY was so slightly bound down to earth that emotion in- 
variably snapped the frail tie. Whoever has driven up a certain 
bare rise of land and overlooked a tiny, worn-old, but once _his- 
toric-proud village in Virginia, has seen a sight not less overwhelm- 
ing in its glory, miles upon miles of the golden broom hedges. 

And then one penetrates from the roadside into the softened 
and checkered light of the woods. The trees at this time of the 
year combine the beauties of both winter and summer; they are 
still partially bare to the blue sky, letting through wonderful lace- 
like traceries, and yet the tender green bespeaks the fuller shade 
that shall come when the sun has worked himself up to his full 
midsummer fervor. The long needled pines hung with brown cones 
overtop the other trees, their great, straight, aspiring stems draw- 
ing lines in the wilderness, and below them the low-growing wide- 
spreading dogwood raises its layers of pure white blossoms, like 
an unexpected shower of baby moons caught on the bare branches 
and held, and in between, for sheer luxuriance and supererogation, 
the red bud and the Judas-tree add_ their flash of colors. Lower 
still there are wild knotted tangles of coral honeysuckle and yellow 
jasmine clinging to the holly trees, and still lower the wild azalea 
blooms, pink and white in her glossy leaves. Just peeping above 
the dead leaves there rise the yellow lady-slipper orchid, green 
jacks-in-the-pulpit, serious, straight, and comical withal, and every- 
where sweet-scented bracken. As one nears the edge of the wood, 
what more natural than a wide stretch of the red columbines. 
hanging jewel-like above their tender, sublimated clover leaves! 

The noon hour should be spent deep in the woods and among 
the tree tops. One need not climb, but, lying flat on one’s back, 
one sees all the affairs half way between earth and heaven. <A 
bald-headed mother eagle may be scolding her three awkward 
young ones in the nest and spurring them on to make an effort 
to fly. There is much encouragement to be derived from seeing 
an eaglet wavering on the branch, flapping his wings, and afraid 
to trust himself in the air, and then, finally, soaring off so easily 
and comfortably. 

And there in the noonday stillness, with the sun throwing fan- 
tastie shapes of light on the ground, out of the quiet and the 
silence the little furtive wood noises penetrate,—the tapping of the 
woodpecker, the squirrel’s chirp, the whiz of wing as the hum- 
ming-birds fly past, and the drone and buzz of insects. No birds 
sing just at this hour; but blue and scarlet an@ cardinal color, 
olive and gray and brown, the little specks of melodious life flit 
past us, bent doubtless, too, upon the hoarding of beauty after 
their kind. 

The hours move slower in the afternoon. Before the great 
satastrophe of sunset there is a pause, a retard of the action of 
the daily pageant. The slant rays of the sun linger lazily among 
the briers and the bushes; a golden and russet haze glows over 
all the woodland greenery. The day is growing grave and rev- 
erend, slow of movement, and majestic. The color in the woods 
fades, and a purplish-brown mist, called darkness, begins to rise 
from the breast of the earth. Then to the edge of the wood for 
a sight of the open sky, where the lord of the world is sinking, 
drawing after him the great wing-shaped, roseate-hued clouds. 
Pale lines of primrose yellow, .slashes of green and lilae and 
purple, lie back of the flaming clouds: 


“Look now where Color, the soul’s bridegroom, makes 
The house of heaven splendid for the bride.” 


With the flowering of heaven color dies out of earth, it takes on 
a pale and ashen hue; nun-rebed the evening comes, and the day 
in the spring wood dies, as all things die, But who shall say that 








































































































































































song or picture could have inculeated. greater strength or more 
wisdom ? 
‘I am strong with the strength of my lord, the sun: 
How dark, how dark soever the race that must needs be run 
[ am lit with the sun. 
Oh, aever the mast high run of the seas 
Of traflie shall hide thee, 
Never the bell-colored smoke of the factories 
Hide thee, 
Never the reek of the time’s fen-politics 
Hide thee, 
And ever my heart through the night shall with knowledge abide 
thee, 
And ever by day shall my spirit as one that hath tried thee, 
Labor, at leisure, in art—till yonder beside thee 
My soul shall float, friend Sun, 
The Day being done.” 


. 


Correspondence 
PRESERVE THE FORESTS 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ForEstTs, 
Concorb, N. H., April 4, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Unwillingness on the part of the leaders of Congress to 
permit legislation at this session beyond the regular appropriation 
bills works particular hardship in the White Mountains. The 
protective forests on the high slopes have been going at the rate 
of 300 acres daily, or 25,000 annually, which affects the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and navigation interests throughout New England. 

The bill for national forests in the White Mountains and the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains has been endorsed by the entire 
country. Lumbermen and paper-makers, farmers, and _ business 
men, and the press, without exception, have urged this measure 
for five years. Two years ago it passed the Senate, and was 
recommended unanimously to the House of Representatives by the 
Committee on Agriculture, but owing to the opposition of the 
Speaker did not then become a law. 

At a recent hearing before the present Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the Governors of Georgia and New Hampshire, with official 
delegates from the Governors of twelve’ other States, and a group 
of two hundred business men and citizens from all of the States 
east of the Mississippi, except four, presented eyidence that the 
timber supply is disappearing, that water powers are affected, 
that navigation is crippled, and that agriculture in the low lands, 
particularly in the South, is, in many cases, wiped out by floods. 
Delegates from the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce showed that 
recent floods cost that city ten millions of dollars. Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, sent a delegation, including the mayor and_ the 
president of the Board of Trade, to show the importance of the 
Merrimac for drinking water, as well as for power. To all these 
Congress apparently has turned a deaf ear. 

When the matter came before the Judiciary Committee, the 
Governors of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and North Carolina sent 
able lawyers to Washington to prove that the matter is one in 
which Congress has undoubted power to act. 

Neither the Committee on Agriculture nor that on Judiciary 
has made any report, and the impression prevails at Washington 
that they do not intend to do so. Is there any reason why the 
leaders in the House of Representatives should longer obstruct 
the will of the people? When six New England States and eight 
Southern States unite in asking prompt action by Congress, do 
the men who guide that body propose to turn the matter calmly 
down? What do the representatives from the South and from 
New England intend to do about it? 

We ask the co-operation of your paper to secure action at this 
I am, sir, - 


session of Congress, 
IF. W. ROLLINS. 


ANARCHISTS 


Mempuis, TENN., April 9, 1908. 


WOULD SHUT UP 





To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—We note the request, by our President, for legislation 
against anarchy. Such legislation will raise questions as to con- 
stitutional rights and liberties. 

We have a number of competent alienists who will solve that 
problem in an easy manner. No man of normal mind will be an 
anarchist. An anarchist is a dangerous lunatic, and should be 
placed where he will be kept out of trouble and taken eare of. 

Let the advocating of anarchistie ideas be proof: conclusive of 
insanity; this is just, will get rid of them and educate against the 
ideas, as anarchy carries with it the idea of insanity. 

I am, sir, A PHYSICIAN. 





JOSEPH HOAG’S VISION 
7 , 1908, 

To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: nm 

Sir.—At various times between 1820 and 1830 there appeared 
in the newspapers of the country what was called “ The Vision of 
Joseph Hoag.” Hoag was a preacher in the Society of Friends 
of some local reputation in the interior of New York State, where 
he resided for many years. The vision was first revealed to the 
particular meeting over which he presided and then gradually and 
extensively circulated in printed form through the Eastern States. 
The discussion which it then provoked has long since been for- 
gotten. Looking backward to-day, his predictions may at least 
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be called curious. The words taken from a copy in the possession 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania are as follows: 

“In the year 1803, probably in the 8th or 9th month, I was cne 
day alone in the field and observed that the sun shone clear, |,ut 
a mist eclipsed the brightness of his shining. As I reflected .\y 
the singularity of the event, my mind was clothed with. sile:ce 
the most solemn I ever remember to have witnessed; for all my 
faculties were laid low and unusually brought into silence. [ s:id 
to myself: ‘ What can all this mean? 1 do not recollect ever before 
to have been sensible of such feelings.’ And I heard a voice from 
heaven saying: ‘This that thou seest, that dims the brightness of 
the sun, is a sign of the present and the coming times. I took 
the fathers of this country from a land of oppression; [ plan‘ od 
them here among the forests. I blessed them and sustained them, 
and while they were humble [ fed them and they have become a 
numerous people. But they have forgotten me who nourished 
and protected them in the wilderness, and have become proud «and 
lifted up, and are running into every abomination and evil pric- 
tice of which the old country was guilty. They have taken quie- 
tude from the land and have suffered a dividing spirit to coine 
among them. Lift up thine eyes and behold.’ And I lifted up mine 
eyes and saw them dividing in great heat. This dividing began 
in the Church on points of doctrine: it commenced in the Preshy- 
terian Society, and went through all the various religious <e- 
nominations. and in its progress and close its effects were nearly 
the same. Those who dissented went off with high heads and 
taunting language, and those who kept to their original senti- 
ments appeared exercised and sorrowful; and when the dividing 
spirit entered the Society of Friends it raged in as high a degree 
as in any I had before discovered. And as before, those who 
separated went off with lofty looks and taunting, censuring lan- 
guage; those who kept to ancient principles retired by themselves, 
It next appeared in the bodies of the Freemasons, and set thie 
country in an uproar for a time. Then it entered politics through- 
out the United States and did not stop until it produced a civil 
war, and an abundance of blood was shed. In the course of the 
conflict the Southern States lost their power and slavery was 
annihilated from their borders. 

“Then a monarchical power arose and established a_ national 
religion and made all Societies tributary to support its expenses. 
I saw them take property from Friends. I was amazed at all 
this, and I heard a voice proclaim: ‘ This power shall not always 
stand, but with it I will chastise my Church until they return to 
the faithfulness of their forefathers. Thou seest what is coming 
upon thy native land because of their iniquities and for the blood 
of Africa, the remembrance of which has come up before me. This 
is not vet for many days.’ 

“T had no idea of writing this for many years, until it became 
such a burden that for my own relief I have so written it. 

(Signed ) JosePpH Hoaa.” 

Two generations of Americans have passed away since Hoag 
thought he saw disaster looming up for the young republican ven- 
ture by reason of a particular sin upon which his vision was cen- 
tred. For the sake of argument we may assume—or rather, we 
are asked to believe the repeated statements of our present ruler— 
that in the intervening years every grade of sin has been commit- 
ted. Should we therefore look forward with complacency to the 
approaching change? Or is the present dispensation a part of 
the punishment Hoag foretold? 

Is Saul also among the Prophets? Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt miglit 
be persuaded to answer in a special message. 

Yours truly, E. B. M. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
PasapENA, CAL., April 11, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—Referring to the request of the President of the American 
Civie Association in your issue of April 11, for an expression of 
opinion regarding the practical effect of offensive outdoor adver- 
tising on purchasers, I can say for one reader that I not only have 
never made a purchase on the strength of such advertising, but on 
the contrary am always prejudiced against articles so advertised. 
I am, sir, E..H. SAUNDERS. 






THOMAS HOLLAND, ANCESTOR OF WASHINGTON 
CHAMBERSBURG, Pa., February 12, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—lIn your issue of February 15, the article by Caroline Tick- 
nor on “ Washington and his Surprising Ancestor,” has greatly 
interested me, and I write to specially thank the author for the 
genealogical table. But I wish the table had also stated the fact 
than Joan, the fair maid of Kent, married, secondly, Edward tlie 
Black Prinee, and thus their child, Richard the Seeond, was the half- 
brother of Thomas Holland, the ancestor of Washington. 

In my childhood my favorite book was The Lances of Lynwood 
by Charlotte M. Yonge. I loved to read of that little group of pages 
at the court of the invalid Black Prince at Bordeaux—Lord Edward. 
Harry of Lancaster, Thomas Holland, and the beautiful baby 
Richard. 

In after years when I stood by the tomb of the Black Prince in 
Canterbury Cathedral, I thought of Miss Yonge’s picture of the 
lovely but anxious Joan and her boys. 

I had iearned through history of the death of the little Lord 
Edward, and the tragic story of Richard, and Henry of Lancaster, 
but I had often wondered about Thomas Holland. 

And now, after more than forty years, it is interesting, indeed, 
to trace in this genealogical table the line of his descendants down 
to our own Washington. I am, sir, 

Mary R. SHERRARD. 
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The Dependence of Railroad Security Values on Rates 
By HOWARD SCHENCK MOTT 


T a meeting of the Economic Club of New 
York, held in December, 1907, Inter-State 
Commerce Commissioner Prouty, in ad- 
dressing the club, stated, in effect, that 
railroad rates should be so adjusted as to 
allow a reasonable return to stockholders; 
that any higher rates would be equiva- 
lent to an unjust tax on the community, 
even if the revenue derived from high 
rates were spent in improving the prop- 
erty or in building new lines, and that 
all improvements and new construction 

should be paid for out of the proceeds of new security issues. To 
make improvements and to build new lines, he contended, called 
for the investment of additional capital in the railroad business, 
which new capital should not be raised by taxing the community, 
through high rates, to produce it. 

Continuing the discussion, after adjournment, Mr. Prouty was 
asked how it was proposed to provide for the interest or dividends 
on securities to be issued to pay for improvements and new con- 
struction. He replied: “ Out of the normal increase in railroad 
revenue,” stating, in illustration of the possibility of such pro- 
vision, that one road in the Southwest had shown for eight months 
(presumably during the fiscal year 1906-7) a very large increase 
in gross earnings and a still larger increase in net earnings. He 
was asked whether the road referred to was making any such 
good showing at that time and whether any road in the United 
States then made such a showing, to both of which questions, of 
course, he replied in the negative. His attention was called to the 
fact that railroad operating expenses had been growing steadily 
for a year and a half, and he was asked how, in view of that 
iact. it was proposed to provide for interest and dividends on new 
securities “‘out of the normal increase in railroad revenue.” To 
this question he replied: “If operating expenses continue to in- 
crease, railroad rates must be advanced.” 

Mr. Prouty is an able man and a conscientious public servant. 
But he seems to have fallen into a rather common error in sup- 
posing that there is, or can be, such a thing, uninterruptedly, as 
“the normal increase in railroad revenue.” Existing economic 
conditions, at least in their acute manifestations, present appar- 
ently new phases of finance and industry. Of those conditions and 
their manifestations it will not be possible to treat in detail. Some 
of their phases seem new only through misunderstanding of old 
problems. The conditions comprise, among many, the relation of 
all industry to the supply of capital; the fact that, as all civilized 
countries use gold as the standard of value, the increasing supply 
of that metal throughout the world depreciates the purchasing 
power of the gold dollar—a phenomenon which finds its reflection 
in rising commodity prices; the growing power of labor organiza- 
tions to compel the payment of high wages, ete. It is sufficient 
for the present purpose to point out that, during the past decade, 
rising commodity prices have increased railroad costs precisely as 
they have manufacturing and other costs. Within the past few 
years the wages paid on American railroads have risen fully twenty 
per cent., and materials used by the railroads have advanced in 
prices, in ten years, from forty to fifty per cent. In addition to 
these items of increased expenditure, railroad taxes have been in- 
creased, and State and National legislation has added much to 
the burdens of the railroads. Meanwhile railroad rates not 
only have not advanced, but as a matter of fact have de- 
clined. : 

How, then, does it happen that, up to about a year ago, railroad 
earnings increased? Partly because the prosperity of the country 
produced a traffic so enormous as to enable the railroads to reduce 
grades and curvatures on their road-beds, lay heavier rails, and 
purchase engines of greater power and cars of larger capacity— 
out of earnings. The average train-load, the test of operating 
eflicieney, grew steadily. In 1906, however, the congestion of traffic, 
due to the abundant harvests of that year and the stimulation of 
business they caused, was so great that previous methods of eco- 
nomical handling of traffic were found totally inadequate. Efficient 
train-loading had to give way to any means that would move 
freight. One important result of the heavy traffic of that period 
was that the railroads advanced wages whenever a demand was 
made on them rather than risk the loss of revenue that might 
lesult from a dispute with their employees. In the conditions 
arising two years ago apparently can be found the beginning of 
the present acute phases of the problem of high operating expenses. 
It seems possible, also, that, under the most favorable conditions, 
there may be physical limitations to the development of train- 
loading. If the railroads are unable to spend money to improve 
their road-beds and their equipment, the development of train-load- 
ing assuredly cannot go on. 

To-day the railroads labor under a burden of high operating 
expenses for which their managements can no more be held wholly 
responsible than can the baker for a rise in the price of flour. The 











railroads, so far, have not been permitted to advance their rates: 
but the baker, when the price of flour rises materially, can, and 
does, advance the price of bread. It is true that, by decreasing 
facilities wherever possible, such as taking off trains, by reducing 
the number of employees, and by the small declines in the prices 
of materials and supplies that have recently occurred, the railroads 
have managed temporarily to keep their heads above water. Pos- 
sibly, in the near future, the prices of materials and supplies used 
by the railroads will decline somewhat further, but that they will 
decline to anything like the extent that they have risen in the past 
few years appears highly improbable. As to railroad labor, it 
costs as much now, per unit, as it did two years ago at the height 
of the most prosperous period in American history; and there 
seems to be small prospect of decreasing this element of cost with- 
out bringing a train of evils worse than those which now exist. 
Consequently, the railroads have announced that they will not re- 
duce wages except as a last resort. , 

Of what, at the present time, does “the normal increase in rail- 
road revenue ” consist, and, in the future, what will it be? If the 
economic conditions before referred to continue to influence the 
course of finance and industry, as they probably will do, it is 
likely, aside from fluctuations, that the tendency of the prices of 
commodities and of labor is upward. Necessarily, then, unless 
new methods of economy can be devised, railroad costs, through a 
series of years, seem bound to rise. Thus, in the absence of oppor- 
tunity and authority to advance rates, “the normal increase in 
railroad revenue” becomes a mere phantom. 

This is an intensely practical matter, because upon the ability 
of the railroads to earn protits on the capital invested in them 
depends in the end their efficient service to the community. It is 
not possible to separate the business of the railroads from the 
financial markets. If the railroads must hereafter make improve- 
ments and build new lines out of the proceeds of new security 
issues, they must be allowed to increase their rates. Capital needs 
the assurance of good earnings when it embarks in an enterprise. 
This is a business matter pure and simple. At the present time 
railroad securities are discredited in the investment markets, partly, 
no doubt, because of exposures of abuses in corporate management, 
but more largely for the very plain reason that the transportation 
industry appears to the investor to be one in which, capital cannot 
be employed as profitably as it can in other directions. These are 
stubborn facts that confront the country. Wall Street recently 
was full of rumors of a coming adyance in freight rates, but until 
the meeting of the presidents of the Eastern trunk lines, the 
rumors appeared to have little foundation. 

That the Inter-State Commerce Commission also realizes the exi- 
gencies of the present situation keenly may, perhaps, be inferred 
from the following extract from an address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
on April 11 by the Hon. Martin A. Knapp, the Chairman of that 
body. Mr. Knapp disclaimed speaking for any one except himself, 
but his views are so interesting and so pertinent that they are 
reproduced : 

“In the passing of a generation, as it were, the railroad and 
the steamship have transformed the whole of industrial and social 
life. They have enriched every occupation, given added value to 
each pursuit, added to the means of human enjoyment, and made 
our vast wealth possible. At once it is the greatest achievement 
and greatest necessity of our modern civilization; but we do well 
to remember that this marvellous achievement has been accom- 
plished by private enterprise and private capital, and that we must 
look—we certainly should look—to that same source for its further 
and adequate development. Far distant be the day when any 
thoughtful man will seriously contemplate a different national 
policy. But if we rely as we should on private enterprise and 
private capital sufficiently to increase our transportation facilities, 
we must make that primary vocation so attractive in its oppor- 
tunity and its responsibility that it will command for its manage- 
ment the best and ablest men the nation produces, and be suffi- 
ciently lucrative to insure the necessary investment of money to 
realize our further needs. In a word, we need our best men in 
this primary business, and a very large amount of money, to make 
it successful. This, in a word, simply means, as I take it, that 
whatever may be our National or State policy, whatever prohibi- 
tions may be enacted or privileges restricted, there must be oppor- 
tunity to charge rates which will give sufficient earnings to make 
the business fairly profitable and to attract sufficient capital for 
its adequate extension, and it does not matter, as I see it, whether 
the popular estimate of railroad managers is personified by a man 
so capable and so popular as Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, or by the man 
with whom it appears Mr. Fish has lately had some friendly dif- 
ferences. Without regard to the personnel of railroad officials, 
without regard primarily to the interest of stockholders, in the 
interest of: the public welfare and continued prosperity we must 
have the railway earnings continue to be adequate for railway 
extension at advantage and profit.” 



































































































































of the 
~Yaquis 


WHY AMERICAN LIVES AND CAP. 
ITAL IN MEXICO ARE MENACED 
BY A HANDFUL OF SAVAGES 


By MARC M. REYNOLDS 


HAT a state comprising almost 78,000 square miles 
and having a population of 200,000 should be 
virtually at the merey of a band of marauding 
Indians seems like a troubled dream of frontier 
life in the seventies, rather than a statement of 
present-day fact. Yet such is the case to-day 
in Sonora, the second largest state in the repub- 
lic of Mexico. Sonora is suffering from the pred- 
atory warfare of a band of Yaqui Indians who 

do not exceed 5000 in number. The industries of the state are de- 

clining, the towns growing smaller, the ranches generally are de- 
serted, and there is an air of desolation and despair prevalent 
throughout the region between’ the Cananea, Yaqui River, and 

Pacifie Railroad on the west and south, the Yaqui River on the 

east, and the boundary line dividing Mexico and the United States 

on the north. It seems strange to the student of modern progress 
at long range that such an apparently absurd condition of affairs 
can exist; but the fact is not puzzling to any one who is familiar 
with the conditions of government in Sonera, the kind of Mexican 
soldiers who are in the service in Sonora, the topography of that 
portion of the country where the Yaquis make their headquarters, 
and the methods of warfare employed by these Indians. 

It is possible to hear as many different stories about the Yaqui 
trouble as the number of people one meets after crossing the 

Mexican border at Nogales Some of them have foundation, but 

















The Kind of Yaqui preferred by the terrorized Citizens of Sonora 


The Scourge 






































One of the Mexican Methods of Yaqui Extermination 


many of them spring from fear and the imaginative brain of the 
Mexicano, while others are ingeniously colored by the few Amer- 
ican travellers who go to Sonora for their health, or to seek wealth 
in the heavily mineralized mountains. 

When I reached Nogales on February 20, I began to hear the 
word “ Yaqui” used frequently in conversation between Mexicans, 
and I noted an undercurrent of unrest among the people. The 
Cananea, Yaqui River, and Pacific Railroad had abandoned its 
night service, and was running trains in the daytime only, under 
guard of Mexican soldiers. This, I learned, was due to fear of 
attack by the Yaquis. When we arrived at Santa Anna, Mexico, 
1 saw a ‘corral in which were eleven hundred Yaqui men, women, 
and children who had been gathered in by the troops and who 
were about to be deported to Yucatan. All along the line of the 
road taere was much evident uneasiness, and the atmosphere of 
the country seemed charged with a spirit of apprehension. At 
Hermosillo, the capital of the state, I met Governor Torres, the 
man on whom rests the duty of protecting the people and _ the 
country from the ravages of the Yaquis. Very plainly the lines 
in the Governor’s face indicated worry. Even in Hermosillo, sur- 
rounded by all the protection he could summon, there was no 
absolute safety. When asked about the situation the Governor 
said that he was doing all he could to aid the citizens in protect- 
ing their lives and their rights, but the citizens must do all they 
could to protect themse!ves. He had advised the people to go armed 
and to take no chances. When the train arrived at Torres, a little 
junction below Hermosillo, there was marked excitement. The day 
before, a band of Yaquis had come to the edge of the town, had 
killed four section hands who were repairing the railroad, and had 
then escaped to the brush. The little garcil at Torres was a 
scene of activity. The train on the short line running to la 
Colorado was being made up of two coaches instead of one, and 
sixty soldiers were packed aboard, part of whom left the train 
about ten miles out to follow the tracks of the Yaquis. At La 
Colorado there was more néws and more Yaqui talk. The Yaquis 
had been seen on the near-by hills that day, and a few miles out, 
near a place called Represso, and two days before, they had at- 
tacked and killed eight out of a party of ten. La Colorado is the 
last point touched by the railroad toward the western interior, 
and all travel toward the Yaqui River is done on mule or horse 
back, by wagon, or on foot. The popular mode of travel is on the 
back of a mule. One of the mining companies in the western part 
of the state had just sent some truck automobiles to Sonora. | 
was invited to accompany the party on the initial trip as far as the 
Yaqui River. These automobiles had bullet-proof shields, which, 
with an escort of twenty soldiers, promised safety. At different 
points the Yaquis were sighted on the hills beyond rifle range, but 
they made no attempt to interfere with us. Evidently the first 
automobiles introduced into that part of Mexico made them 
cautious, for the Yaquis do not take many chances, 

Very few travellers were met on the way, and only a few of the 
haciendas we passed were inhabited. Those few looked like forts, 
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ing provided with port-holes and stacked with arms and ammuni- 
tion. At intervals of from fifteen to twenty miles the government 
had soldiers stationed, and at night we camped at one of the 
cuartels. Every new point reached brought fresh news of Yaqui 
killings. In a country without telegraph or telephone communi- 
cation news travels slowly, but the air seemed filled with informa- 
tion showing that the Yaquis were certainly on the war-path and 
were systematically making raids on vulnerable points. Our escort 
ot soldiers kept up their bravery and choler by imbibing freely of 
meseal, the native intoxicant, and at times we were in more 
danger from the careless handling of firearms by the soldiers than 
from Yaqui bullets. At Toledo, on the banks of the Yaqui River, 
the real news centre of Yaqui atrocities was found. Toledo is a 
small berg, founded by some Americans from Ohio, who invested 
upwards of a million dollars in buildings and a smelting” plant. 
Just as the plant had been completed, the depredations of the 
Yaquis became so frequent in the surrounding country that the 
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wounded: several others. It has been estimated that fully two 
hundred Yaquis. were engaged in that battle. Suaqui Grande has 
been the scene of several earlier raids by the Yaquis, and they have 
killed in all more than one hundred people. On January 5 of this 
year, an American named Mark Perkins, and a party of eight 
others, including his wife and three children, were killed as they 
were driving along the road near La Bufa. About the same time 
at the Dolores ranch, two hundred and fifty milés from La Bufa, 
the Yaquis killed sixteen persons. In February eight Japanese and 
some soldiers were killed near Guaymas, at the important gulf 
coast town of Sonora. Guaymas is one of the best protected towns 
in the state. The Cananea, Yaqui River, and Pacific Railroad 
is building extensive shops and offices just on its outskirts, and 
near this point the govérnment has an impressive-looking garcil 
where troops are constantly kept for emergency call, and a lookout 
is continuously on duty in the watch tower to prevent sudden 
attack; yet the Yaquis made a raid, killed several, and got away 



































Blindfolding a Group of Yaqui Marauders before Execution 




















Administering the ‘‘coup de grace” to the executed Yaquis 
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The End of the Day’s Work 


HOW THE MEXICAN AUTHORITIES ARE DEALING WITH THE SAVAGES 
WHO HAVE TERRORIZED A REGION LARGER THAN NEW ENGLAND 


burro freighters abandoned work and cancelled their contracts to 
haul fuel and provisions, with the result that the smelter was 
forced to shut down, and two Americans named J. B. Barney and 
H. E. Cochrane were left and still remain with a few Mexicans to 
guard the property. The final decision to suspend all operations 
was reached after August 27, 1907, when at eleven o’clock at night 
the Yaquis made an attack on Toledo, killed three people, and 
wounded four others. Since that time all the country for thirty 
miles on each side of the Yaqui River has been cut off from the 
outside world, save where people have risked their lives to secure 
provisions. 

_ Since January 1 of this year the Yaquis have been more war- 
like than for many years past. From their numerous raids, scme- 
times fifty miles apart, and the fact that frequently two or three 
occur on the same day, they would seem to be well organized and 
to be acting under competent leadership. For several years prior 
to this year they had apparently been split up into small bands, 
and when any attacks were made usually a band of from five to 
thirty Yaquis did the work. In February of this year, however, at 
Suaqui Grande, where the government continuously keeps a 
slicamento of soldiers, the Yaquis killed twenty-five soldiers and 





with little if any damage to themselves. While I was in Sonora, 
a period of six weeks, I learned of over sixty people who had 
been killed since January 1 by the Yaquis, and there were doubt- 
less other killings of which I did not hear. 

Naturally the question arises, why doesn’t the Mexican govern- 
ment put soldiers in the field and stop these wholesale and mur- 
derous depredations? Primarily because the Mexican soldiers have 
never been skilled fighters, in the sense in which we understand 
the word in the United States. Their records in the war with 
Texas and in 1846 were far from glorious, and their present mili- 
tary system is open to criticism. The Mexican soldier is afraid 
of a Yaqui Indian, and he will run instead of fight when at- 
tacked, unless he is cornered; and judging from the records so far, 
the soldiers get the worst of every encounter, save when they are 
in overwhelming numbers. Every now and again, during past 
years, the government has made an effort to kanish the Yaquis. 
Their efforts have been very irregular, and the usual form of war- 
fare has been to capture all the peaceful men, women, and children 
of the Yaqui tribe who have been found in the various towns and 
deport them by steamer to Yucatan. Many really law-abiding, 
peaceful Yaquis who did not take up arms against the government 













































































































































have been sent away. Families . 
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paper of that section, devote 





have been. separated, and, in 
the past, unnecessary cruelty 
has been exercised. Those who 
are left now are treacherous, 
bloodthirsty savages, and 
vengeful. 

‘The history of these formi- 
dable savages is interesting. 
For hundreds of years the Ya 
quis held full sway in their 
country, along the Yaqui River 
in the southern part of the 
state, in the Guaymas district. 
In the time of Cortez they 
numbered about 300,000, but 
the centuries of warfare have 
reduced their number. They 
opposed the Spaniards, and 
they have always been at war 
with the Mexicans. Though 
sometimes defeated, they have 
never been conquered, and to- 
day, with approximately less 
than 5000 able-bodied men, they 
hold sway over practically the 
whole state of Sonora. and seem 
to be as far from conquered as 
they were three hundred years 
ago. It can be said in favor 
of the Yaquis that they have 
never taken the initiative in 
their warfare. They revolted 
against the imperial dictation 
of Spain in 1735 and in 1825. 
They opposed Mexican inter- 
ference with their rights in 
1832. From 1841 to 1848 they 
reigned supreme in their pos- 
sessions, but in 1848 hostili- 
ties were begun afresh by the 
Mexican government, and a 
desultory war was waged until 
1897. That year Governor 
Luiz ‘Torres, under a ftlag ot 














largely to Mexican interest 

and particularly to the miner: 

districts, showed me some co 

respondence which he ha 

recently had with our govern- 
ment. Mr. Bird, who is a may 
of position, highly intelligen:. 
and largely interested in Mexi- 
co, made a trip to Washington 
to intercede personally on be- 
half of American capital in 
vested in Sonora, and to 
awaken some interest whici: 
might bring to an end the los 
of American lives and property 
in the terrorized district. The 
last letter received from Wasli 
ington after his return home 
gives no encouragement, and 
is, in fact, formal and _indii- 
ferent in tone, though at the 
time of his visit Mr. Bird was 
encouraged to believe that there 
was relief in sight. 

An official in one of the lead 
ing banks of Sonora told mx 
that the condition of affairs is 
beyond comprehension by an) 
one not in very close touch 
with the situation. I asked 
him if I might use his name. 
and he replied: “ Yes, if it will 
do any good, and cause the 
American government to take 
some decided steps to protect 
us; but on the simple theory 
that some relief may come, | 
must decline. We who are in 
business in Mexice depend on 
the local government for such 
protection as we have, and we 
cannot afford to be openly an- 
tagonistic toward it; so we 
wait submissively, hoping that 




















some relief will soon reach us.” 





truce, called the Yaquis to 
gether at Ortiz, where a treaty 
was consummated and accepted 
in good faith by the Yaquis 
They laid down their arms, buried the tomahawk along with their 
malice, and returned to the peacetul oecupation of farming. The 
government supplied them with tarming implements; the fields 
were ploughed, the crops put in, and a happy feeling of settlement 
prevailed throughout the state of Sonora, as well as in the execu 
tive chambers at the City of Mexico. Land that had remained un- 
cultivated, the ranchers having been killed or forced to run to save 
their lives, was reclaimed, and the Mexican ery of “ Mulo” was 
to be heard in the fields, as the peons ploughed, sowed, and toiled 
at the labors incident to ranch life on a Mexican hacienda. 

Fate decreed, however, that this peaceful atmosphere could not 
continue, and in less than a year there were dissensions. Various 
reasons have been assigned for the trouble—it is believed that the 
most plausible reason concerns the Torres family. Governor Torres 
and his brother own a large ranch, consisting of several thousand 
acres, adjoining the Yaqui lands along the river. To irrigate some 
of this land it seemed necessary to turn the water supply for irri- 
gation from some of the Yaqui lands into the Torres ditches, thus 
stopping the Yaquis’ supply of water. General Torres’s brother 
ordered the course of the water changed. The Yaquis reopened 
their ditch. Again, by the Torres authority, the shut-off was made, 
and again it was opened by the Yaquis. Then the supreme power 
of the military was invoked; the flow of water was again changed; 
soldiers were placed at the point in question with authority to 
shoot to kill, and the inevitable followed. The Yaquis attempted 
to secure their rights, and some of them were shot. That was the 
brand that again kindled the fire of hatred and war in their hearts. 
The peaceful ploughs were forsaken for the warlike rifles, and the 
fields were allowed to grow up to weeds. 

Since then a campaign of revenge has raged, and will probably 
continue for years to come. Not only is the situation serious for 
the Mexican people, but it is very serious for American capital 
invested in Sonora. From the banks in Hermosillo and Guaymas 
I learned that at the present time there are at least $50,000,000 
of American money invested in industries and mining in the part 
of Sonora menaced by the Yaquis. The mines are shut down, the 
industries idle, and as a result the banking interests are suffering, 
with no relief in sight. Protests have been sent to our govern- 
ment in Washington, and Secretary Root has been asked to inter- 
cede with the Mexican government at the City of Mexico, but thus 
far with no result. In some degree the Americans are to be cen- 
sured for their indifference in the past. A few years ago, when 
three Americans from Chicago were killed by the Yaquis, a general 
cry was raised and our government asked for an explanation. Then 
the Sonora officials secured from some of the American mining men, 
who were operating in a section not at that time visited by the 
Yaquis, letters commending the protection afforded by the govern- 
ment, and copies of these letters were sent to Washington, with a 
report affirming that the Mexican government was doing all it pos- 
sibly could to check such outrages; and there the matter dropped. 
At Nogales Mr. Allen J. Bird, editor of The Oasis, the leading 


In conversation with other men 


A gruesome Attribute of a present-day Sonora Landscape of affairs, the same general 


answer was given. 

it is trom the ignorant and superstitious peon class that the Mexi 
can government draws the rank and file of its soldiers. The military 
is divided into three branches: Nacionales, Rurales, and Regulars. 
The Nacionales are equivalent to our militia. Their headquarters 
are in the City of Mexico, and they are better treated than the 
Regulars. The Rurales come first in treatment and consideration 
They belong to the customs service, being principally on duty along 
the border lines to prevent smuggling and to capture and. punish 
smugglers. The Regulars are a promiscuous soldiery; most of them 
serve'in the army as a penalty for some offence committed against 
the laws of the republic, and are sentenced to serve for such a 
length of time as their crime warrants, according to the judgment 
of the court. With the exception of the officers, most of the soldiers 
who have been sent to fight the Yaquis are these petty criminals, 
who have been forced into the service. It is easy to understand 
that such soldiers as these are not trained, have no patriotism, 
and will not fight except for self-preservation. 

The soldiers are not drilled at rifle practice, and they know 
practically nothing about the use of their firearms, except what 
they have learned in desultory shooting. They must account for 
the ammunition given them, and in one case I saw a soldier with 
his cartridges tied in his belt so that he would not lose any of 
them. 

In view of all these circumstances, it is scarcely surprising that 
the Yaquis are not conquered. The Yaquis are excellent shots, 
they are fighting for what they believe to be their rights, 
for their lives, and to revenge the wrongs they believe have been 
done them. They are Simon-pure Indians, with no mixed blood; 
they speak their own language, and they are ideal specimens of 
physical development, being taller, more muscular, and more 
active than the Mexican soldiers. 

The Yaquis never ride; they always walk. Their powers of 
endurance are marvellous. “They can, and frequently do, travel 
seventy-five miles a day—a fifty-mile jaunt is simple recreation. 
Each Yaqui is a sharpshooter, and in an attack they fight from 
ambush, each picking his man, and then the firing is simultaneous. 
The country is for the most part covered with brush growing from 
ten to fifteen feet in height, with occasional openings. The trails 
or raids are through this brush, which is very thick and dense. Tlic 
Yaquis keep scouts on the hills overlooking the roads, and by a 
system of signals the Indians in the brush are informed of the ap- 
proach of a party. When the party reaches one of the openings 
where the Yaquis in hiding have good aim, the deadly fire is 
opened. It is in this way that so many soldiers and citizens are 
killed. and simply to patrol a road, as the government is attempi- 
ing to do now, will not rid the country of these savages. 

If the government expects to subjugate the Yaquis, soldiers must 
be sent into the hills, and an active campaign of extermination be 
rigidly carried on. Otherwise the raids will continue; property 
interests will suffer, life will be insecure, and no one can predict 
the end. 
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A View of Madison Square from a new Aspect 


Painting the Iron-work Five Hundred Feet above Madison Avenue 


New York—from Twenty-fourth Street South to the Lower Bay 


AS NEW YORK GROWS UPWARD 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS ON 
BUILDING, NOW IN PRO 
COMPLE 


THIS PAGE WERE TAKEN ON THE THIRTY-FOURTH STORY OF TI Vv TOWER OF 
S OF ERECTION AT THE CORNER OF MADISON AVENUE AND TW FOURTH ST TT. THE TOWER, WHEN 
D A YEAR HENCE, WILL SURPASS IN HEIGHT ANY BUILDING IN THE WORLD, SAVE THE EIFFEL TOWER. IT WILL CC IN 
FIFTY STORIES, AND WILL RISE 695 FEET ABOVE THE SIDEWALK, EXCEEDING THE SINGER TOWER, ITS ONLY AMERICAN RIVAL, BY 83 FEET 


From stereographs, copyright, 1908, by H. C. White Company. 
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Baseball 
In 1908 | 


By E. B. MOSS 


Sporting Editor, New York 
“Evening Sun” : 


HE initial major 
league games of the 
1908 baseball season 


were attended by more 

than 130,000 spectators. 

Greater New York led in 

attendance figures, the 

two games, between New 

York and _ Philadelphia, 

and Boston and Brooklyn, 

attracting more than 42,- 

000 enthusiasts, many of 

whom waited at the turn- 

Copyright, 1908, by The Pictorial News Co. stiles for hours before the 

THE NEW YORK NATIONALS, KNOWN TO “ FANS ” AS THE “ GIANTS,” AND THE PRIDE OF INNUMERABLE parks were open. Phila- 
BOYS BOTH YOUNG AND OLD. TIIE EXCHANGE OF PLAYERS TO FORM THIS TEAM HAS BEEN ONE OF delphia and Cincinnati 


THE MOST NOTABLE IN BASEBALL ANNALS turned out crowds ranging 
from 18,000 to 20,000, 
while the attendance at 
the games at Boston and 
Chicago surpassed these 
figures. This outpouring 
of fans is considered an 
omen that this season 
will see an unprecedented 
struggle for honors in pro- 
fessional baseball. 

While all the clubs of 
the National and Amer- 
ican leagues schemed and 
worked to improve their 
strength in the box, at 
the bat, and in the field, 
the deals which attracted 
the greatest amount of 
attention were those af- 
fecting the New York and 
Boston clubs in the senior 
league and the New York 
and St. Louis clubs in 
the junior organization. 
Eight players figured in 
the deal between the New 
York Nationals and their 
Boston rivals of the same 
league. Manager John J. 

fo hen kd nea. : ; sch oxi OED ae nes McGraw in order to bring 

THE NEW YORK AMERICANS, OTHERWISE THE “ HIGHLANDERS,” THE FAVORITES OF ANOTHER ARMY new material anto his club. 

OF ENTHUSIASTS, A CASH CONSIDERATION, SAID TO RUN INTO FOUR FIGURES, WAS A FACTOR IN OB- exchanged George Brown, 

TAINING STAR PLAYERS FOR THIS ORGANIZATION FROM THE ST. LOUIS “ BROWNS Dan McGann, Joe Dahlen, 

: Frank Bowerman, and 

Cecil Ferguson for three 

members of the 1907 Bos- 

ton team—Fred Tenney, 

Al Bridwell, and Tom 

Needham. These men are 

players of exceptional 

calibre, and the majority 
of the erstwhile ‘‘ Giants ” 
were members’ of _ the 
famous world’s champion- 

ship combination of 1905. 

Not to be outdone by his 
metropolitan rival, Man- 
ager Clarke Griffith of the 

New York American 

veague club figured as 

Copyright, 1908, by ‘Ihe Pictorial News Co, — bag age P of 7 _ 

THE CHICAGO NATIONALS, OR, MORE INTIMATELY, THE “’ CUBS,” WHO WON THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE Niles, Fred cake aaik Sen 

WORLD IN 1907 IN BRILLIANT FASHION, AND MAY BE RELIED UPON TO GIVE A GOOD ACCOUNT OF Hemphill ‘by “ samhion 

THEMSELVES IN THE CONTESTS OF THE PRESENT SEASON ae as ts Oe 
“ Browns,” Danny Hoffman, 
Jimmy Williams, and a 
cash consideration said to 
run into four figures. 

The Chicago National 
and the Detroit Amer- 
icans, winners of their re- 
spective league pennants 
last season, are certain to 
furnish all the oppositions 
to the other teams which 
brought them home first in 
1907. The Cleveland 
“ Blues,” the Philadelphia 
“ Athletics,’ and the Chi- 
ago “ White Sox” are as 
strong if not stronger 
than last year. Boston, 

Copyright, 1908, by The Pictorial News Co. St. Louis, and Washing- 

THE DETROIT AMERICANS, OR “ TIGERS,” WHO, AFTER WINNING THE 1907 PENNANT IN THEIR LEAGUE, ton are the dark horses of 

PLAYED THE CHICAGO NATIONALS A SERIES OF FIVE GAMES FOR THE WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP. THE the American, or junior, 

FIRST GAME WAS A DRAW, AND CHICAGO WON THE REMAINING FOUR League. 
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A natural and somewhat primitive Grand Stand overlooking the Diamond. All Seats Free 


OPENING NEW YORK’S BASEBALL SEASON 


THE GAME AT AMERICAN LEAGUE PARK BETWEEN NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA, WHICH WENT TWELVE INNINGS, AND RESULTED LY 
A SCORE OF 1 TO 0 IN FAVOR OF NEW YORK, THE SINGLE RUN BEING MADE IN THE LAST INNING 
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American Ambassadors Abroad 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


Lonpon 
NGLAND, of course, followed the Hill affair with 
the keenest interest. The reports of its details 
that came to us trom Washington and Berlin were 
on the amplest and. most satisfying scale, and 
everyone trouped delightedly into the field of con- 
jectural scandal so enticingly thrown open. From 
the turmoil of rumors and denials one fact was 
thought to emerge clearly—that the Kaiser, for 
unknown reasons repented his acceptance of Dr. Hill, and tried to 
withdraw it. It seemed, too, to be pretty well established that he 
mentioned the matter to Mr. Charlemagne Tower, and that Mr. 
Tower, as he was bound to do, made it the basis of an official ecom- 
munication to Mr. Root. How the news of that communication 
came to be published was a point on which, so tar as we in Eng- 
land could see, no light was 
thrown. Nor was it much dis- 
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been more than once in Berlin during Mr. Tower’s régime, 1 do 
not hesitate to assert that such things are. 

This was a situation that was altogether agreeable to the Kaiser. 
He liked Mr. Tower, and he liked to see American prestige so sump- 
tuously upheld, and- on both points, Jet me add, the American 
colony in Berlin has entirely agreed with him. My experience of 
the majority of Americans in Europe is that it gratifies them to see 
their ambassadors living in a palace, and maintaining an impres- 
sive social state. They do not want their representative to live 
in the British, French, or German equivalent of Harlem, but on 
the Fifth Avenue of the city to which he is accredited. it gives 
them, so far as I can judge, a real pleasure to feel that the Amer- 
ican ambassador is more than holding his own in the social game, 
and that on all occasions of public or semi-public display, and in all 
the outward embellishments of life, he plays an elegant and con- 
spicuous, even a brilliant, part. 
If the Americans in Berlin had 





cussed. The main interest cen- 
tred on the motives that had 
impelled the Kaiser to make so 
astonishing a departure from 
diplomatie ctiquette. As to 
this we were deluged with 
guesses and explanations. Ac- 
cording to one report Dr. Hill, 
who was officially in charge of 
the arrangements connected 
with Prince Henry’s whirlwind 
tour through the States a few 
years ago, had had the misfor- 
tune (like the then German 
ambassador in Washington) to 
offend his august visitor. Ac- 
cording to another, the Kaiser 
had been dipping into Dr. Hill’s 
works, and had lighted on some 
passages not as laudatory as 
they should have been of Ger- 
many’s aims and_ methods. 
According to a third, Mr. 
Tower had been prevailed upon 
by the Kaiser to remain in 
Berlin, and was casting about 
for an excuse to withdraw his 
resignation. According to a 
fourth. the Kaiser had been 
seandalized to learn that Mrs. 
Hill was one day discovered at 
The Hague doing her market- 
ing on a bicycle. 

gut after all these theories 
had been examined and_ re- 
jected, English opinion  con- 
cluded, just, I should judge, as 
American opinion concluded, 
that the root of the trouble lay 
in “that eternal want of pence 








been polled they would have 
voted to make Mr. Charlemagne 
Tower ambassador for life. 
This, no doubt, would have been 
a solution eminently agreeable 
to the Kaiser himself. Failing 
that, he hoped at the least that 
the new ambassador would be 
able to continue the social suc- 
cesses won by Mr. Tower, and 
to maintain all the outward 
dignities of his position on the 
same scale as his predecessor. 
When, however, it was ascer- 
tained that Dr. Hill’s resources 
only permitted of a modest 
establishment, the Kaiser, as 
a friend of America and anxious 
for the preservation of Amer- 
ican prestige in Germany, felt 
that Mr. Roosevelt was making 
a mistake. He accordingly 
suggested to Mr. Charlemagne 
‘tower that while Dr. Hill, on 
all personal grounds, was en- 
tirely acceptable, the United 
States, for her own sake, would 
be better advised in sending a 
representative who would run 
no risk of being overshadowed 
by the ambassadors of other 
Powers, and who would be in a 
position to follow in Mr. 
Tower’s footsteps with the same 
certainty and éclat. Otherwise 
the new ambassador might be 
troubled by the awkwardness 
of the inevitable comparison, 
and the United States, in part- 
ing with the great power of 
social intluence, might be 








which vexes public men.” Mr. 
Charlemagne Tower, _ besides 
being ef engaging personality, 
is a man of very great wealth. 
Throughout his term of office 
he has inhabited what is, I 
think, quite the finest mansion 
in Berlin. He has dispensed a lavish and graceful hospitality, and 
some at least of his wide popularity may fairly be ascribed to the 
splendor and attractiveness of his entertainments. No one who 
looks the facts in the face can doubt that it has been a source 
of natural pleasure to the Kaiser, to the Court, and to the Amer- 
ican colony in Berlin, to see the American ambassador upholding 
with such complete and- elaborate success the social side of his 
position. That is a kind of achievement which carries greater 
weight in Berlin than in any European city. The German capital 
may still be a place of high thinking, but it is certainly no longer 
one of plain living. Berlin is a parvenu city, hall-marked with 
provincialism. The Court, officialdom, and the dominant military 
caste only serve to put a little gilding on a life as coarse and crude 
and materialistic as the life of Chicago. The stridency of a rather 
mean and arrogant utilitarianism echoes through the city. The 
new Empire has brought with it a new commercialism, a new and 
infinitely lower code of morals, a new luxury, a new “ touchiness ” 
and self-assertion. Life in the Berlin of to-day is restless and 
blatant and material. No community in Europe is so susceptible 
to the appeal of money and display; and I for one do not question 
in the least that the state which Mr. Tower has been able to main- 
tain, his generous and finished hospitality, the style and scale of 
his personal appointments, and so on, have had a decided effect 
not only in confirming his own popularity but in enhancing Amer- 
ican prestige. Such things, no doubt, should not be, but, having 
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doing herself a political dis- 
service. 

So far as Englishmen could 
tell, these were the probable 
motives of the Kaiser’s action. 
It was not meant in any way 
to be discourteous either to Dr. Hill or to the United States. The 
Kaiser had apparently convinced himself that the United States 
was embarking on a course which he believed to be injurious, and 
at the eleventh hour he tried to save her from it. 

The chief moral Englishmen drew from the whole unpleasantness 
was that Americans should at last set about reorganizing their 
diplomatic service in earnest. They have no personal interest in 
the matter. The United States has always sent her best to the 
Court of St. James. At the same time no one who goes about 
Europe can question that the American diplomatic system lends 
itself to some strange incongruities. In one capital you will find 
the American ambassador inhabiting a palace; in another he is 
worse housed than the average representative of a Balkan state. 
Mr. Roosevelt, I understand, objects, and quite rightly, to a system 
under which the most coveted prizes in the American diplomatic 
service are falling into the hands of millionaires. He prefers, 
apparently, the old scholar-diplomat type. But it is very 
difficult to name a single capital in Europe in which such men 
could nowadays meet even the barest expenses of their position 
on a salary of $17,500. If Americans really wish to avoid the 
social and political inconvenience and unfairness of appointing a 
man of moderate means to succeed a millionaire, they will establish 
a permanent embassy of their own in all the leading capitals, they 
will make their ambassadors an entertainment allowance, and 
they will vote them salaries of not less than $25,000 each. 
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The Ruins of the Boston and Albany Railroad Bridge, looking toward East 



































In the Heart of the burnt Area. On the extreme Right the Ruins of St. Rose’s Catholic Church; on the 
Corner to the Left the Ruins of the Armory, and, still farther to the Left, of the Public Library and City Half 


























The City’s residential Section, Bellingham Hill, which bears a singular Resemblance 
to the corresponding Part of San Francisco after the Disaster of Two Years ago 


THE CONFLAGRATION AT CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 


TWELVE THOUSAND PERSONS WERE MADE HOMELESS AND $10,000,000 woRTH OF PROPERTY DESTROYED IN A FIRE WHICH VIRTUALLY 
DESTROYED THE CITY OF CHELSEA, A TOWN OF 40,000 INHABITANTS, NEAR BOSTON, ON APRIL 12. IT IS BELIEVED THAT NOT MORE 
THAN SIX PERSONS LOST THEIR LIVES. FANNED BY A FORTY-FIVE-MILE GALE, THE FIRE SWEPT THROUGH THE TOWN, BURNING A 
PATH A MILE AND A HALF LONG AND HALF A MILE WIDE AT ITS BROADEST PORTION BEFORE IT WAS BROUGHT UNDER CONTROL 
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Women Golfers of America who will Figure 
Year’s Contests, Here and Abroad 
BY AN EASTERN PLAYER 
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ce} OMEN have taken much interest in golf since The coming of Miss Rhona Adair to the invitation tournament 


it was introduced into this country about in her honor given by Mrs. Clement A. Griscom, at the Merion 
fifteen years ago. The first Women’s National Club at Haverford, Pennsylvania, did much for American women’s 
Championship was played in 1895 at Meadow- golf. It gave them ali an opportunity to see the game played by 
brook. The competition was at eighteen holes, one born and brought up on it. Miss Adair has played since child- 
medal play, and there were cnly thirteen hood, and has lived in the golfing environment. Her visit here, and 
entries, the winner, Mrs. C. S. Brown, of that of Miss Lottie Dod, infused a keener spirit; so much so that 
Shinnecock Hills, taking 152 strokes, an excel- six American women went over two years ago to compete in tlie 
lent score in those days. English Women’s Championship at Cromer, England. Those who 
In the following year the Women’s National took place at the went were Miss Margaret Curtis, Miss Harriet Curtis, Miss Frances 
Morris County Golf Club, and the scores showed a wonderful im- C. Griscom, Miss Mo!ly Adams, Miss Georgiana Bishop, Mrs. 
provement over those of the year before. Miss Hoyt, then only William B. Wood (née Emily Lockwood), Miss Ethel Burnet, and Bishor 
sixteen years of age, made a score of 95, which would be a credit- Mrs. Samuel Bettle. Miss Margaret Curtis and Miss Adams made seainke 
able showing for a golfer on any course to-day. Miss Griscom was an excellent showing. : ald 
second with 102. This year all the women golfers should be more than interested 
For several years afterwards there was only a National Cham- in the coming English Championship to be played May 18 to 22, 
pionship for women golfers, whereas to-day we have the National on the St. Andrews courge, Scotland. Miss Griscom - (champion 
Championship, Eastern Championship, Western Championship, 1900), Miss Anita Phipps (semi-finalist the past two years), Miss eves 
California Championship, United North and South Championship; Adams (runner up to Miss H. 8. Curtis in 1906, and present stead 
and each district, Metropolitan, Philadelphia, and Boston, has its Eastern champion), Miss Margery Phelps (a semi-finalist, 1907 the ro 
Association Championship, besides the Inter-City Team Matches championship), and her sister, Miss Marie Phelps, are to play. table 
and a team match played between the East and West. It is most probable that an arrangement will be made for an man f 
The championship has been West on two occasions, the first at English team to be sent over here to play in our championship butler 
Wheaton, in 1908, and last year on the links at the Midlothian Club next fall at Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C., and that we shall pick nares: 
outside Chicago, when eighteen Easterners made the journey to an equal number to play a return international team match. If —_ 
join the large list of entries. this could be done, women’s golf in America would benefit greatly. eanata 
must 
conflict 
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ELI A, SMITH, A GOVERNMENT MAIL-CARRIER, WON A BET OF $10,000 WHEN HE ARRIVED IN NEW YORK ON APRIL 2, AFTER TRAVEL- 
LING ALL THE WAY FROM NOME, ALASKA, BY DOG-SLEDGE, SMITH LEFT ALASKA ON NOVEMBER 14, 1905, AND HIS WAGER WAS 
THAT HE COULD REACH NEW YORK INSIDE OF THREE YEARS, THE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW HIM APPROACHING THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK 
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“The Servant 


in the House” 


of 


Charles Rann Kennedy 


By CHARLOTTE L. RUDYARD 


CCASIONALLY the accused and often culpable 
public has a chance to show that it rather enjoys 
looking into its own soul and is still able to 
appreciate an idea. ‘To be able to entertain the 
public with ideas is no slight accomplishment, 
but to cause it to entertain ideas is in the nature 
of a triumph. “The Servant in the House,” a 
drama by Charles Rann Kennedy, has had this 

effect upon New York. Happening upon Broadway in a doubtful 
time, it took a first step upon the stage and was a play, found 
foothold, took another, and was a book; and at this moment 
stands quietly on the pedestal of New York success, a live thing, 
eloquent, sunny, and mysterious, having something to say to the 
man in the street. Of a sudden “ The Servant in the House” 
has become the thing to see and to read. When a play or a book 
has compelled the average man to use his spiritual eyes and admit 
that he has seen things, it makes understanding worth while. 

The first day that the new 
butler served at the vicarage 
was the day when the vicar 

William and his wife Martha 
found themselves beset by 
brothers, of whom the vicar 
had two, and his wife one. 
William, Robert, and Joshua, 
born to the working class, 
were as different as only 
brothers could be, especially 
Robert. As respectable peo- 
ple reckon, Robert has been a 
bad sort, drunken and _ shift- 
less, and so the vicar and his 
wife took his infant daugh- 
ter away when he lost the 
mother, and saw no more of 
him for fifteen years. Then 
Robert turns up—a brawny, 
unkempt laborer,a workman 
on the sewers—on the day 
when the vicar’s wife is ex- 
pecting her own brother, the 
Lord Bishop of Lancashire, and 
the vicar his other brother 
Joshua. Joshua, like Robert, 
has been long lost, but is 
coming home the powerful 
Bishop of Benares, with a 
promise to help William re- 
build his chureh. The child 
Mary is innocence in_ the 
house. The Lord Bishop ot 
Lancashire, with goggles tor 
eyes and a tin trumpet in- 
stead of ears, stumbles into 
the room and sits down to 
table to mistake the drain- 
man for the vicar, and the 
butler for the Bishop of Be- 
nares; and confusion has be- 
gun. That is the outer cir- 
cumstance, born, as action 
must be, out of an inner 
conflict. The day that the 
butler first served at the vic- 
arage was the day when the 
vicar was seized with unrest 
for certain unbrotherly by- 
gones; the day his devoted 
wife sharpened the steel of 
her will against his penitence 
to the breaking point; the day when the child asked her first 
question about her father. He comes back determined to claim 
his little girl, this ignorant cleaner of the drains, the man 
who eats “ sossingers ” at his brother’s table, and talks with his 
servant. Then he turns again to his sewers, to discover the 
source of the stench that has kept the people away from divine 
Service, and strikes the pit of it down under the church. 

_Likewise he comes face to face with his daughter, She takes 
him for a thief. This is because she is nursing a dream that a 
father must be brave, beautiful, and good. This is why Robert 
himself will not tell her the truth. But Mary was Manson’s first 
friend in the house, and the grace is in her. Divinely a child, she 
looks upon this drainman, dank and dripping with the filth of his 
burrowing, and hears him pledge his life to tear the foulness from 
the drain. Nobody tells her he is her father; she knows. And 
She tells him how she knows: “ Because you are brave, because 
you are very beautiful. because you are good.” What has become 
of the problem of William and Martha that pitted the soul of 
her against the soul of him to say whether or not the child should 
be told? What became of the depraved Bishop of Lancashire, and 
his little proposition, whispered in the supposed ear of Brother 
Benares, to divert the funds of the church? Ask of the servant 
m the house. In and out with stately mien, with steady lips, 














with burning eyes, moves the man Manson. He is the mighty 
Bishop of Henares in disguise. He is the Son of Man. He 
is the perfect brother, working on the heart of brotherhood in man. 

So the house is rid of its abominations, including the hidden 
smell and the Lancashire bishop. Innocence has her father; peni- 
tence—the vicar—is at rest with his conscience and his wife; the 
drainman has love and his work to do; and worldliness, who 
is Martha, abandons her idols and bows her head to her servant; 
while Manson lifts up the light of his countenance upon them 
and gives them peace. 

One curious fact has resulted from the religious motive of “* The 
Servant in the House.” The play was frankly open to the preju- 
dice of those who resent any stage portrayal of the character 
of Christ. That, by the way, is an accurate phrase; it is not the 
person of the Christ so much as His character that the man Man- 
son represents. Shorn of the stage trappings, this is a man Christ- 
like in his heart, the embodiment of all ‘love, the ideal brother 
that Christ was. The sensi- 
tive Christian will feel thus no 
wound to his reverence; only 
a jab here and there in the 
faces of his false gods, and 
at the mote in his own eye. 
Furthermore, the churches 
have felt this, and sect by 
sect are claiming Mr. Ken- 
nedy for themselves instead 
of declaring enmity; which 
is one more proof that the 
true religion is what 
Manson said his was: “1 
love God and all my 
brothers.” 

On the other hand _ this 
brotherhood doctrine, which 
is the message of our time, 
has suffered some damage 
from the sentimentalists, and 
it is vastly in the favor of 
“The Servant in the House ” 
that it approaches the matter 
in a vigorous mood. Here is 
no gentle brother, meek and 
mild, but a worker and 
fighter. Tolstoi, one of the 
big brothers of the century, in 
“ My Religion,” has disheart- 
ened more than one aspiring 
soul by insisting that giving 
the cloak to the man who 
took the coat meant exactly 
what it said, when there are 
many brotherly people who 
not only cannot afford it, but 
who do not believe it. Mr. 
Kennedy’s brother fights for 
honesty and truth and jus- 
tice, and is judicial enough 
to know that the cloak itself 
might sometimes be one of 
these. 

Here, then, is a warm- 
hearted drama of humanity, 
a passionate comedy of the 
family, an allegory of twenti- 
eth-century Christianity. The 
fact that such a play has 
found place in the midst of 
us just when silliness seemed 
to have become more endur- 
able than solemnity is of no small significance. The marvel too 
is that Mr. Kennedy’s play is not solemn at all, except in after- 
math. Laughter leaps in it, and the mind kindles to its delight. 
The author seems to have joined hands with humor, satire, and 
irony, and to have caught the flying glance of the comic spirit 
which George Meredith says is abiding overhead and looking down 
upon us with a contemplation humanely malign. It is easy to 
picture the author of “The Servant in the House” looking upon 
an audience at his own play—seeing it smile or weep or laugh in 
the wrong place, or pretend in vanity to understand, in his own 
vision meanwhile, what Meredith calls * the sunny malice of a faun.” 

All this is different from the recent pessimistic reading of life 
which Ibsen, for example, has made familiar. The Master-Builder 
dreamed of building homes with high towers on them, and the 
end was human fragments; Mary dreamed of finding a father who 
should be brave and beautiful and good, and.the end was a human 
being in the likeness of his God. Perhaps we are beginning to 
have done with destruction. Nobody, least of all the author, pulled 
down the vicar’s house to repair that drain. “ The Servant in the 
House ” assumes the responsibility for the assertion that if you 
only wish very, very hard—and help to spin the fairy tale—every- 
thing comes true. Only a few may believe it, but a work like this 
has at least made belief easier. 


Photograph by Alice Boughton 
Charles Rann Kennedy 
AUTHOR OF “ THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE” 
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in sudden extremity—by reason of illness 
or another unanticipated financial tax—the 
small-salaried employee finds himself confronted 
with the immediate necessity for borrowing, the 
shadow of the money-lender falls athwart him. 
It is a black shadow which goes flickering about 
the streets of the city, and close behind it comes 
the money-shark, and it is truly an unlucky 
day for the man who turns when the searching 
shadow falls upon him. For in a little while he will have stored 
up for himself many days of suifering and humiliation. 

The loan shark is the most insinuating and relentless of all the 
scourges that live upon those of little means. She defies all the 
laws and humanities, and maintains her terrible trade by the fears 
with which, by warnings and threats, she fills the minds of her vic- 
tims. Let there be one moment’s relaxation of the victim’s pledge 
to her, and she follows and hounds him until the full price be paid, 
year after year, if that be necessary, from place to place, or until 
flight or suicide shall have set him beyond the reach of her ra- 
pacity. And the pursuit is the same, whether for an unpaid half 
dollar or an owing thousand; the loan shark exacts the last dirty 
penny of her demands. 

The rates of interest vary slightly among the different money- 
lenders, but the difference is chiefly in time allowed. D. H. Tolman 
has an elastic card rate: the more instalments, the larger inter- 
est. One borrower who procured $100 from this money-lender 
was forced to repay $168. The average rate per annum would 
work out at about 133 1/3 per cent. if the whole sum were repaid 
at the end of the time; but inasmuch as it is paid off in instal- 
ments, only an expert accountant could reckon out the exact rate 
of interest, which begins to be paid with the first instalment, and 
is considerably more than 133 1/3 per cent. 

The feminine pronoun has been employed in referring to the 
loan shark because it is the female money-lender who monopolizes 
the loan business. True, there is some capitalist behind her and 
hidden from sight, who draws his emoluments through female 
managers in different cities; but the manager, the one who carries 
on the business and has complete control, is always a woman, 
either because the feminine quality of patience makes her pecu- 
liarly adaptable to this ogeupation, or, more likely, since she can 
claim that forbearance from the exasperate victim which would 
iind vent, against a man, in personal assault. There is a relent- 
less pertinacity about the methods of the money-lender which is 
caleulated to frighten the borrower into compliance at every cost 
It does frighten; overwhelms and appals him; it is like the Chinese 
torture of dropping water on the shaven head; but—here is the 
point—the borrower who has grown fearless of exposure can turn 
the tables upon his persecutor by taking advantage of the law, as 
will be shown later. 

Some years ago a vigilant district-attorney drove the bulk of 
these money-lenders over to New Jersey, where, human nature 
being very similarly constituted, they have adapted themselves, 
and thrive. But there are numbers in New York, principally in 
the down-town districts, and around Nassau and Fulton streets. 
The average applicant one sees is there either to procure a loan 
or to request extension of time. It is for the latter reason 
his reception is remarkable. The moment that he has stated his 
petition the woman gets up, walks to the door of her private lair, 
opens it, and leads him into the main office, where, in the presence 
of those who are awaiting ler, she begins a violent tirade of 
threats and warning, as an admonition to all who hear her. 

The borrower is required to give numerous details as to his 
family history, his parents’ names, his marital condition, two 
names of acquaintances in his place of employment, two names 
of personal friends, and two of tradespeople. After an interval 
of about two days he receives notice to call, when, if the inquiries 
have produced satisfactory statements, he is instructed to make 
over an assignment of his salary, and also to sign a power of at- 
torney in favor of the shark, so that. in the event of his leaving 
his present employers, a change can be made in the name upon 
the papers and the name of the new employer substituted. The 
borrower then receives a sum in dollars and cents. 

Should the money be repaid promptly. the borrower need not 
too soon congratulate himself on his escape. The shark is simply 
waiting. She knows the tendencies of human nature. Some day 
the victim will come back. To insure this, the shark loses little 
time in sending a honeyed letter of thanks to the victim. suggest- 
ing future loans, and offering a commission for every successful 
one negotiated with the ex-borrower’s friends through his agency 
or co-operation. Of course the escaped victim throws the letter 
away. He gets another; and then another. When the holiday 
season is near his attention is called to the fact that he or his 
friends will find a small amount handy for the purposes of his 
vacation. These letters follow each other month after month, al- 
ways with some seasonable reference. In fact, it may be said that, 
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once in the clutch of the money-lender, the victim is never ‘ree 
from reminders. He may have escaped, but the shadow pursues 
him. And, sooner or later, he generally goes back. 

But if the loan be not promptly repaid the sequel of catastrophes 
comes like a succession of thunderbolts. Perhaps he is a day or 
two behindhand on an instalment merely through an inadverteice: 
he may escape with a small fine. But let him fail to repay. or 
request extension. First, comes the violent tirade at the office of 
the money-lender, with threats and insults. Next morning a letter 
arrives, which says: “If we are not paid by 5.30 this evening we 
will file papers and have your salary attached.” An hour later he 
hears this threat repeated over the telephone. That afiernoon a 
collector calls. Another letter arrives the following day, and an- 
other telephone call. Then comes the collector. And so the pursuit 
continues, until the debtor, harassed and broken down by thiese 
importunities, collects the money in any poss‘ble way, or leaves 
his employment to find peace in some obscure place where he cannot 
be followed—or, as happens too frequently, he realizes that he is 
cornered and helpless and hopeless, and he kills himself. 

Many loan agencies are closely affiliated and exchange lis‘s of 
their victims. Many are the property of a single owner. Patter- 
son of Brooklyn, and Wells of New York, are two in one. 

And yet there is a way of escape so simple that it seems in- 
credible that so many victims let themselves be browbeaten into 
submission rather than avail themselves of it. Here is an abso- 
lutely true version of what happened to one loan shark. It deals 
with “ L. G. Smith,” the trading name of one of the most truculent 
of money-lenders. ‘“ L. G. Smith’s” bluster was met with firm, 
appropriate methods, and “ L. G. Smith” not only went scuttling 
away, but even disgorged the excess of his plunder which the law 
refused to countenance. A young man who was in urgent need 
of a small sum of money by reason of illness in his family, applied 
to “L. G. Smith” and obtained the sum of $40.50. to be repaid 
in six bi-monthly instalments out of his salary, which he made 
over by agreement. The loan was paid, renewed, paid, renewed, 
paid, and renewed a third time, during a period of more than a 
vear. With the payment of the fourth loan, he would have re- 
turned $216 for the actual possession of $162. 

All this time the illness in the borrower’s family continued to 
require constant expenditures; and at last, with some simplicity. 
the debtor went to the loan shark in order to present the facts 
of the case to “L. G. Smith,” and request an extension. It is 
hardly necessary to state that no such person exists. The owners 
of these usury shops are not fond of publicity. “L. G. Smith” 
was represented, as_is the custom, by a woman, one Cora E. Ray- 
nor. When the debtor asked more time to repay, on account of 
his misfortunes, Cora E. Raynor replied: 

“If you don’t pay promptly on time, you'll find your troubles 
only just commencing.” 

The borrower feeling released from moral obligations, now re- 
solved to take advantage of his legal rights and put himself in 
the hands of his employers. He paid nothing, and sat tight. 
Thereafter a school of male and female shark agents descended 
upon him daily, to request payment, asking, imploring, threaten- 
ing, and cajoling, while every morning was heralded by a teleplione 
eall and letter of demand. 

The borrower still sat tight. He had disbursed one payment on 
the fourth loan, and was just $9 out on the complete transaction. 
A claim was then made upon his firm for his salary. This was 
ignored, whereupon suit was instituted by the shark for $45, due 
under the contract. 

By this time, appreciating the turn of affairs, Cora E. Raynor's 
lawyer began to propose settlement for half what was due. This 
being refused, an offer to withdraw the suit was made; but this 
was likewise rejected without a full release. However, when the 
case came for trial, the judge allowed withdrawal to be made. 
Realizing that this would still permit Cora E. Raynor to harass 
the debtor with constant suits, his firm immediately instituted a 
return suit for $7.69, the sum which had been paid in excess of 
the legal 6 per cent. rate of interest permitted under the laws of 
New York State. Judgment went by default, and a check for 
this amount was returned to the borrower by the loan shark. 

This, as has been stated, is a true account of one highly suc- 
cessful transaction with a money-lender. It merely demonstrates 
that it is entirely possible for any one in a similar extremity to 
defeat the purposes of the loan shark. The Jaw makes it a mis- 
demeanor to lend money at any rate above 6 per cent. on personal 
effects, but not on salary: hence, while all interest paid in ¢xcess 
of this amount is recoverable, the money-lender cannot herseli be 
made to suffer any penalty beyond compulsion to disgorge. Pend- 
ing a much-desired amendment in the criminal law, which will 
put a termination to the money-lender’s operations as now col- 
ducted, let borrowers, present and potential, who feel themselves 
morally released from further obligations, avail themselves of the 
legal limitation placed upon the rate of interest. 
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CHAPTER XII.—(Continued.) 
=S,JONSIEUR EMILE!” 


YA) “ Vere!” 

The girl came towards him, a white 
contrast to what he had been watching. 

“I’m all ready. It seems so strange to 
be going out to a sort of party. I’ve had 
such a bother with my hair.” 

“You have conquered,” he said. ‘ Un- 
dine has disappeared.” 

** What?” 

“Come quite close to the lamp.” 

She came obediently. 

“Vere transformed!” he said. ‘I have seen three Veres to-day 
already. How many more will greet me to-night?” 

She laughed gently, standing quite still. Her dress and her 
gloves were white, but she had on a small black hat, very French, 
and at the back of her hair there was a broad black riband tied 
ina big bow. This riband marked her exact age clearly, he thought. 

“This is a new frock, and my very smartest,” she said; “and 
you dared to abuse Paris!” 

“Being a man. I must retract now. You are right, we cannot 
do without it. But—have you an umbrella?” 

“An umbrella?” 

She moved and laughed again, much more gayly. 

“IT am serious. Come here and look at Ischia.” 

She went with him quickly to the window. 

“That blackness does look wicked. But it’s a long way off.” 

“J think it is coming this way.” 

“Oh, but ’—and she went to the opposite window—“ the sky 
is perfectly clear towards Naples. And look how still the sea is.” 

“Too still. It is like steel.” 

“Hush! Listen!” 

She held up her hand. They both heard a far-off sound of busy 
panting on the sea. 

“That must be the launch!” she said. 

Her eyes were gay and expectant. It was evident that she 
was in high spirits, that she was looking forward to this unusual 
gayety. 

ess” 

“ Doesn’t it sound in a hurry, as if the Marchesino was terribly 
afraid of being late?” 

“Get your umbrella, Vere, and a waterproof. You will want 
them both.” 

At that moment Hermione came in. 

“Madre, the launch is coming in a frightful hurry, and Mon- 
sieur Emile says we must take umbrellas.” 

“Surely it isn’t going to rain?” 

“There is a thunderstorm coming up from Ischia, I believe, 
said Artois. 

“Then we will take our cloaks in case. It is fearfully hot. I 
thought so when I was dressing. No doubt the launch will have 
a cabin.” 

A siren hooted. 

“That is the Marchesino saluting us,” cried Vere. “ Come along, 
madre! Maria! Maria!” 

She ran out, calling for the cloaks. 

“Do you like Vere’s frock, Emile?” said Hermione, as they 
followed. : 

“Yes. She looks delicious,—but quite like a little woman of 
the world.” 

‘ “Ah, you like her best as the island child. So do I. Oh, 
“mile!” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt can’t help it. I hate Vere’s growing up.” 

“Few things can remain unchanged for long. This sea will be 
unrecognizable before we return.” 

Gaspare met them on the landing with solemn eyes. 

_ “There is going to be a great storm, signora,”’ he said. “It 
Is coming from Ischia.” 

“So Don Emilio thinks. But we will take wraps, and we are 
going in a launch. It will be all right, Gaspare.” 

“Shall I come with you, signora?” 

“Well, Gaspare, you see it is the Marchese’s launch—” 

“tf you would like me to come, I will ask the Signor Marchese.” 

“We'll see how much room there is.” 

“Si, signora.” 

He went down to receive the launch. 

“ Emile,’ Hermione said as he disappeared, “can you under- 
stan what a comfort to me Gaspare is? _ Ah, if people knew how 
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women love those who are ready to protect them! It’s quite ab- 
surd, but just because Gaspare said that, l’d fifty times rather have 
him with us than go without him.” 

“T understand. I love your watch-dog too.” 

She touched his arm. 

“No one could ever understand the merits of a watch-dog better 
than you. That’s right, Maria; we shall be safer with these.” 

The Marchesino stood at the foot of the cliff, bareheaded, to re- 
ceive them. He was in evening dress, what he called * smoking,” 
with a flower in his buttonhole, and a straw hat, and held a pair 
of white kid gloves in his hand. He looked in rapturous spirits, 
but ceremonial. When he caught sight of Artois on the steps 
behind Hermione and Vere, however, he,could not repress an ex- 
clamation of ** Emilio!” 

He took Hermione’s and Vere’s hands, bowed over them and 
kissed them. Then he turned to his*friend. 

“Caro Emilio! You are back! You must come with us! You 
must dine at Frisio’s.” 

“ May 1?” said Artois. 

“You must. This is delightful. See, madame,’ he added to 
Hermione, suddenly breaking into awful French, “we have the 
English flag! Your Jack! Voili, the great, the only Jack! 1} 
salute him! Let me help you!” 

As Hermione stepped into the launch she said: 

“T see there is plenty of room. I wonder if you would mind 
my taking my servant, Gaspare, to look after the cloaks and um- 
brellas. It seems absurd, but he says a storm.is coming, and—” 

“A storm!” cried the Marchesino. “Of course your Gaspare 
must come. Which is he?” 

* There.” 

The Marchesino spoke to Gaspare in Italian, telling him to join 
the two sailors in the stern of the launch. A minute afterwards 
he went to him and gave him some cigarettes. Then he brought 
from the cabin two bouquets of flowers, and offered them to 
Hermione and Vere, who, with Artois, were settling themselves 
in the bows. The siren sounded. They were off, cutting swiftly 
through the oily sea. 

“ A storm, signora! Cloaks and umbreilas!” said the Marchesi- 
no, shooting a glance of triumph at “ caro Emilio,” whose presence 
to witness his success completed his enjoyment of it. “ But it is 
a perfect night. Look at the sea. Signorina, let me put the cushion 
a jittle higher behind you. It is not right. You are not perfectly 
comfortable. And everything must be perfect for you to-night— 
everything.” He arranged the cushion tenderly. “ The weather, 
too! Why, where is the storm?” 

“Over Ischia,” said Artois. 

“It will stay there. Ischia! It is a voleano. Anything ter- 
rible may happen there.” 

“And Vesuvius?” said Hermione, laughing. 

The Marchesino threw up his chin. 

“We are going to Vesuvius. I know Naples, signora, and 
I promise you fine weather. We shall take our coffee after dinnei 
outside upon the terrace at the one and only Frisio’s.” 

He chattered on gayly. His eyes were always on Vere, but he 
talked chiefly to Hermione, with the obvious intention of fasei- 
nating the mother in order that she might be favorably disposed 
towards him, and later on smile indulgently upon his flirtation 
with the daughter. His proceedings were carried on with a frank- 
ness that should have been disarming, and that evidently did 
disarm Hermione and Vere, who seemed to regard the Marchesino 
as a very lively boy. But Artois was almost immediately con- 
scious of a secret irritation that threatened to spoil his evening. 

The Marchesino was triumphant: Emilio had wished to pre- 
vent him from knowing these ladies. Why? Evidently because 
Emilio considered him dangerous. Now he knew the ladies. He 
was actually their host. And he meant to prove to Emilio how 
dangerous he could be. His eyes shot a lively defiance at his 
friend, then melted as they turned to Hermione, melted still more 
as they gazed with unwinking sentimentality into the eyes of 
Vere. He had no inward shyness to contend against, and was 
perfectly at his ease; and Artois perceived that his gayety and 
sheer animal spirits were communicating themselves to his com- 
panions. Vere said little, but she frequently laughed, and her 
face lit up with eager animation. And she, too, was quite at 
her ease. Artois had said that to-night she looked like a woman 
of the world. It was soon obvious to him that she could 
sustain the part she looked, and quite without affectation. The 
direct, and desirous, glances of the Marchesino did not upset her 
innocent self-possession at all, although they, began to upset the 
self-possession of Artois. As he sat, generally in silence, listen- 
ing to the frivolous and cheerful chatter that never stopped, while 
























































the launch cut its way through the solemn, steel-like sea towards 
the lights of Posillipo, he felt that he was apart because he was 
old. He felt, too, that he was apart because he was clever, as 
if his cleverness caused loneliness. Yet only that afternoon, a 
few hours before, he had revelled in his powers, when he had felt 
that Vere was looking up to him, was reverencing and relying 
on him. This little Vere who wrote poetry about the sea! 

They travelled fast. Soon the prow of the launch was directed 
to a darkness that lay below and to the right of a line of bril- 
liant lights that shone close to the sea; and a boy dressed in 
white, holding a swinging lantern, and standing, like a statue, 
in a small niche of rock almost flush with the water, hailed them, 
caught the gunwale of the launch with one hand, and brought it 
close in to the wall that towered above them. 

“Do we get out here? But where do we go?” said Hermione. 

“There is a staircase. Let me—” 

The Marchesino was’ out in a moment and helped them all to 
land. He called to the sailors that he would send down food and 
wine to them and Gaspare. Then, piloted by the boy with the 
lantern, they walked up carefully through dark passages and over 
crumbling stairs, turned to the left, and came out upon a small 
terrace above the sea and facing the curving lamps of Naples. 
Just beyond was a long restaurant, lined with great windows on 
one side and with mirrors on the other, and blazing with light. 

* Ecco!” eried the Marchesino. ‘ Ecco lo Seoglio di Frisio! 
And here is the padrone!” he added, as a small, bright-eyed man, 
with a military figure and fierce mustaches, came briskly forward 
to receive them. 


CHAPTER AIII 


THE dinner, which was served at a table strewn with red car- 
nations close to an open window, was a gay one, despite Artois. 
It could hardly have been otherwise with a host so complacent, 
so attentive, so self-possessed, so hilarious as the Marchesino. 
And the padrone of the restaurant warmly seconded the efforts: 
of the giver of the feast. He hovered perpetually, but always 
disereetly, near, watechfully directing the middle-aged waiters in 
their duties, smiling to show his teeth, stained with tobacco juice, 
or drawing delicately close to relate anecdotes connected with 
the menu. 

The soup, a “ zuppa di pesce alla marinara” remarkable for its 
beautiful red color, had been originally invented by the chef of 
Frisio’s for the ex-Queen Nathalie of Servia, who had deigned 
to come, heavily veiled, to lunch at the Scoglio, and had finally 
thrown off her veil and her incognito, and written her name in 
the visitors’ book for all to see. The macaroni 4 l’Imperatrice 
had been the favorite plat of the dead Empress Elizabeth of 
Austria, who used to visit Frisio’s day after day, and who always 
demanded two things—an eruption of Vesuvius and “ Funiculi, 
funicula!” William Ewart Gladstone had deigned to praise the 
“ceufs A la Gladstone,” called henceforth by his name, when he 
walked over from the Villa Rendel to breakfast; and the delicious 
punch served before the dolce, and immediately after the “ pollo 
panato alia Frisio,” had been lauded by the late Czar of All the 
Russias, who was drinking a glass of it—according to the solemn 
asseveration of the padrone—when the telegram announcing the 
assassination of his father was put into his hand. 

Names of very varied popular and great ones of the earth floated 
about the table. Here, it appeared, Mario Costa and Paola Tosti 
had composed their most celebrated songs between one course and 
another. Here Zola and Tolstoi had written. Here Sarah Bern- 
hardt had ordered a dozen bottles of famous old wine to be sent 
to the Avenue Pereire from the cellars of Frisio, and had fallen 
in love with a cat from Greece. Here Matilde Serao had penned a 
lasting testimony to the marital fidelity of her husband. 

Everything—everything had happened here, just here, at Frisio’s. 

Seeing the amused interest of his guests, the Marchesino en- 
couraged the padrone to talk, called for his most noted wines, 
and demanded at dessert a jug of Asti Spumante, with snow in 
it, and strawberries on the top. 

* You approve of Frisio’s, signorina?” he said, bending towards 
Vere. “ You do not find your evening dull?” 

The girl shook her head. A certain excitement was noticeable 
in her gayety—had been noticed by her mother all through the 
evening. It was really due to the afternoon’s incident with 
Artois, succeeded by this unexpected festival, in which the lively 
homage of the Marchesino was mingled with the long procession 
of celebrated names introduced by the padrone. Vere was secretly 
strung up, had been strung up even before she stepped into the 
launch. She felt very happy, but in her happiness there was 
something feverish, which was not customary to any mood of 
hers. She never drank wine, and had taken none to-night, yet 
as the evening wore on she was conscious of an effervescence, as if 
her brain were full of winking bubbles such as rise to the surface 
of champagne. 

Her imagination was almost furiously alive; and as the padrone 
talked, waving his hands and striking postures like those of a 
military dictator, she saw the dead Empress, with her fan before 
her face, nodding her head to the jig of “ Funiculi, funicula,” while 
she watched the red cloud from Vesuvius rising into the starry 
sky; she saw Sarah Bernhardt taking the Greek cat upon her knee; 
the newly made Czar reading the telegram with his glass of 
punch beside him; Tosti tracing lines of music; Gladstone watch- 
ing the sea; and finally the gaunt figure and the long beard of 
Tolstoi bending over the book in which he wrote clearly so many 
years ago, “ Vedi Napoli e poi mori.” 

“Monsieur Emile, you must write in the wonderful book of 
Frisio’s,” she exclaimed. 
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“We will all write, signorina!”’ cried the Marchesino, * 'jrjng 
the book, Signor Masella!” - 

The padrone hastened away to fetch it, but Vere shoo! her 
head. 

“No, no, we must not write! We are nobodies. Monsieur 
Emile is a great man. Only he is worthy of such a book. Isn't 
it so, madre?” 

Artois felt the color rising to his face at this unexpected ye. 
mark of the girl. He had been distrait during the dinnei, cer. 
tainly neither brilliant nor amusing, despite his efforts to seem 
talkative and cheerful. A depression had weighed upon him, as 
it had weighed upon him in the launch during the voyage from 
the island. He had felt as if he were apart, even almost as if he 
were de trop. Had Vere noticed it? Was that the reason o/ this 
sudden and charming demonstration in his favor? 

He looked across at her, longing to know. But she was arcuing 
gayly with the Marchesino, who continued to insist that they 
must all write their names as a souvenir of the occasion. 

“We are nobodies,” she repeated. 

“You dare to say that you are a nobody!” exclaimed the young 
man, looking at her with ardent eyes. “Ah, signorina, you do 
wrong to drink no wine. In wine there is truth, they say. But 
you—you drink water, and then you say these dreadful things 
that are not—are not true. Emilio!’” he suddenly appealed to 
Artois, “ would not the signorina honor any book by writing her 
name in it? I ask you if—” 

“ Marehese, don’t be ridiculous!” said Vere, with sudden petu- 
lance. ‘ Don’t ask Monsieur Emile absurd questions!” 

*“ But he thinks as-I do. Emilio, is it not so? Is it not an 
honor for any book to have the signorina’s name?” 

He spoke emphatically and looked really in earnest. Artois 
felt.as if he were listening to a silly boy who understood nothing, 

“ Let us all write our names,” he said. ‘ Here comes the book.” 

The padrone bore it proudly down between the mirrors and the 
windows. 

But Vere suddenly got up. 

“T won't write my name,” she said, sticking out her chin with 
the little determined air that was sometimes characteristic of her. 
“T am going to see what Gaspare and the sailors are doing.” 

And she walked quickly away towards the terrace. 

The Marchesino sprang up in despair. 

“Shall we all go, madame?” he said. “I have ordered coffee. 
It will be brought in a moment to the terrace.” 

Hermione glanced at Artois. 

‘“*T will stay here for a little. I want to look at the book,” she 
said. “We will come in a moment. I don’t take coffee.” 

“Then—we will be upon the terrace. A rivederei per un mo- 
mento—pour un moment, madame.” 

He bowed over Hermione’s hand, and hurried away after Vere. 

The padrone put his book very carefully down between Hermione 
and Artois, and left them with a murmured apology that he had 
to look after another party of guests which had just come into 
the restaurant. 

“T thought you would be glad to get rid of those young things 
for a minute,” said Hermione, in explanation of what she had 
done. 

Artois did not reply, but turned over the leaves of the book 
mechanically. 

* Oh, here is Tolstoi’s signature,” he said, stopping. 

Hermione drew her chair nearer. 

“What a clear handwriting!” she said. 

“Yes, isn’t it? ‘Vedi Napoli e poi mori.’ ” 

“ Where are you going to write?” 

He was looking towards the outer room of the restaurant which 
led on to the terrace. 

He turned the leaves. 

“*1?—Oh—here is a space.” 

He took up a pen the padrone had breught, dipped it into the 
ink. 

“What’s the good?” he said, making a movement as if to push 
the book away. 

“No; do write.” 

“Why should I?” 

“T agree with Vere. Your name will add something worth 
having to the book.” 

“Oh, well—” 

A rather bitter expression had come into his face. 

“Dead Sea fruit!” he muttered. 

But he bent, wrote something quickly, signed his name, blotted 
and shut the book. Hermione had not been able to see the 
sentence he had written. She did not ask what it was. 

There was a noise of rather shuffling footsteps on the paved 
floor of the room. Three musicians had come in. They were shab- 
bily dressed. One was very short, stout, and quite blind, with a 
gaping mouth that had an odd resemblance to an elephant’s mouth 
when it lifts its trunk and shows its rolling tongue. He smiled 

perpetually. The other two were thin and dreary, middle aged, 
and hopeless-looking. They stood not far from the table and began 
to play on guitars, putting wrong harmonies to a well-known 
Neapolitan tune, whose name Artois could not recall. 

“What a pity it is they never put the right bass!” said Hermi- 
one. 

“Yes. One would suppose they would hit it sometimes by mis- 
take. But they seldom do.” 

Except for the thin and uncertain music the restaurant was al- 
most silent. ‘The people who had just come in were sitting down 
far away at the end of the long room. Hermione and Artois were 
the only other visitors, now that Vere and the Marchesino ,were 
outside on the terrace. 
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‘Famous though it is, Frisio’s does not draw the crowd,” said 
llermione. 

To-night she found it oddly difiicult to talk to her friend, al- 
though she had refused the Marchesino’s invitation on purpose 
to do so. 

‘Perhaps people were afraid of the stor m.” 

‘Well, but it doesn’t come.” 

‘It is close,” he said. ‘Don’t you feel it? I do.” 

llis voice was heavy with melancholy, and made her feel sad, 
even apprehensive. 

* Where are the stars?” he added. 

She followed his example and leaned out of the great window, 
Not a star was visible in all the sky. 

‘You are right. It is coming. I feel it now. The sea is like 
lead, and the sky too. There is no sense of freedom to-night, no 
out-of-doors feeling. And the water is horribly calm.” 

As they both leaned out they heard, away to the left at some 
distance, the voices of Vere and the Marchesino. 

‘I stayed because I thought—I fancied all the chatter was 
getting a little on your nerves, Emile,” Hermione said now. “* They 
are so absurdly young, both of 
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them. Wasn’t it so? 
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Hermione would have given Gaspare a good hug—just for being 
himself; for being always the same—honest, watchful, perfectly 
fearless, perfectly natural, and perfectly. determined to take care 
of his padrona and his padroncina. 

Afterwards she remembered that she had found in his presence 
relief from something that had distressed her in her friend. 

‘Signora, the storm is coming. Look at the sea!” said Gaspare. 
He pointed to the white line which was advancing in the blackness. 

“T told the signorina, and that signore—’ 

A fierce flash of lightning zigzag ced across the window space, 
and suddenly the sound of ‘the wind was loud upon the sea and 
mingled with the growing murmur of waves. 

*“Eeco!” said Gaspare. “Signora, you ought to start at once. 
But the Signor Marchese— 

The thunder followed. Hermione had been waiting for it, and 
felt almost relieved when it came crashing above the Scoglio di 
Frisio. 

“ The Signor Marchese, Gaspare?” she asked, putting on the cloak 
he was holding for her. 

“ He only laughs, signora,” said Gaspare, rather contemptuously. 
“The Signor Marchese thinks 
only of his pleasure.” 

“Well, he must think of 








Am I so old that youth 
should get upon my nerves?” he 
returned, with a creeping irrita- 
tion, which, however, he tried 
to keep out of his voice. 

“No. But of course we can 
hardly enjoy nonsense that 
might amuse them immensely. 
Vere is such a baby, and your 
friend is a regular boy, in spite 
of his self-assurance.” 

“Women cften fancy men to 
be young in ways in which they 
are not young,” said Artois. 
“Panacci is very much of a 
man, | can assure you.” 

*Panacci! I never heard you 
call him that before.” 

Her eager brown eyes went to 
his face curiously for a moment. 
Artois saw that, and said, 
rather hastily: 

“It’s true that nearly every 
one calls him Doro.” 

Once more they heard the 
chattering voices, and then a 
sound of laughter in the dark- 
ness. It made Hermione smile, 
but Artois moved uneasily. 
Just then there came to them 
from the sea, like a blow, a 
sudden puff of wind. It hit 
their faces. 

“Do you want to avoid the 
storm?” Artois said. 

“Yes. Do you think—” 

‘Tam sure you can only avoid 
it by going at once. Look!” 

He “pointed towards the sea. 
The blackness before them was 
cut at some distance off by a 
long, level line of white. 

“What’s that?” asked Her- 
mione, peering out. 

“ Foam.” 

: ‘Foam! But surely it can’t 
ye 1” 








yours, now,” said Artois, de- 
cisively, to Hermione. ‘ You 
will have a rough voyage to the 
island even as it is. 

They were walking towards 
the entrance. Hermione had 
noticed the pronoun, and said, 
quietly: 

‘You will take a carriage to 
the hotel, or a tram?” 

“The tram, I think. It 
passes the door here.” 

He glanced at her and added: 

“I noticed that the cabin of 
the launch is very small, and as 
Gaspare is with you—” 

‘Oh, of course!” she said, 
quickly. “It would be ridicu- 
lous for you to come all the 
way back with us. Besides, 
there is not room in the cabin.” 

She did not know why, but 
she felt guilty for a moment. 
Yet she had done nothing. 
There is the rain,” said Ar- 
tois. 

They were just entering the 
outer room from which the ter- 
race opened. 

‘ Vere!” called Hermione. 

As she called, the lightning 
flashed again, and showed her 
Vere and the Marchesino run- 
ning in from the darkness. 
Vere was laughing and looked 
more joyous than before. 

“Such a storm, madre! The 
sea is a mass of foam. It’s 
glorious! Hark at the fisher- 
men!” 

From the blackness below 
rose hoarse shouts and pro- 
longed calls—some near, some 
far. Faintly with them min- 
gled the quavering and throaty 
voice of the blind man, now 
raised in.‘ Santa Lucia.” 








The wind struck them again. 
It was like a:hot, almost like a 
sweating hand, coarse and 
violent and repugnant. 

Hermione drew in. 

“There is something disgusting in nature to-night,” she said, 
‘something that seems almost unnatural.” 

The blind man began to sing behind them. His voice was soft 
and throaty. The phrasing was sickly. Some notes trembled. 
As he sang he threw back his head, stared with his sightless eyes 
at the ceiling, and showed his tongue. The whole of his fat body 
swayed. His face became scarlet. The two hopeless middle-aged 
men on either side of him stared into vacancy as, with dirty hands 
on which the veins stood out, they played wrong basses to the 
melody on their guitars. 

Suddenly Hermione was seized with a sensation of fear. 

“Let us go. We had better go. Ah!” 

She cried out. The wind, returning, had caught the white 
table cloth. It flew up towards her, then sank down. 

“What a fool I am!” she said. “I thought—I didn’t know— 

She felt that really it was something in ‘Artois which had upset 
her nerves, but she “did not say so. “In that moment, when she 
was startled, she had instinctively put out her hand towards him. 
But, as instinctively, she drew it back without touching him. 

“Oh, here is Gaspare!” she said. 

An immense, a really ridiculous sense of relief came to her as 
slie saw Gaspare’s sturdy legs marching decisively towards them, 
Ss great eyes examining the row of mirrors, the tables, the mu- 
sicians, then settling comfortably upon his padrona. Over his arms 
he carried the cloaks, and his hands grasped the two umbrellas. 
\t that moment, if she had translated her impulse into action, 





Almost simultaneously there shone out a little steady light 


“What are we going to do, 
Monsieur Emile?” 

“We must get home at once 
before it gets worse,” said Her- 
mione. * Marchese, I am so sorry, but I am afraid we must ask 
for the launch.” 

“ But, madame, it is only a squall. By midnight it will be all 
over, I promise you. I am a Neapolitan.” 

* Ah, but you promised that there would be no storm at all.” 

“ Sa-a-nta-a Lu-u-ci-i-a! Santa Lu-cia!” 

The blind man sounded like one in agony. The thunder crashed 
again just above him, as if it desired to beat down his sickly voice. 

Artois felt a sharp stab of neuralgia over his eyes. 

Behind, in the restaurant, the waiters were running over the 
pavement to shut the great windows. The rush of the rain made 
a noise like quantities of silk rustling. 

The Marchesino laughed, quite unabashed. His cheeks were 
slightly flushed, and his eyes shone. 

* Could I tell the truth, signora? You might have refused to 
come. But now I speak the solemn truth. By midnight—” 

“T’m afraid we really can’t stay so late as that.” 

“But there is a piano. I will play valses. I will sing.” He 
looked ardently at Vere. who was eagerly watching the sea from 
the window. 

** And we will dance, the signorina and I—” 

Artois made a brusque movement towards the terrace, muttering 
something about the launch. A glare of lightning lit up the shore 
immediately below the terrace, showing him the launch buffeted 
by the waves that were now breaking over the sandy beach. There 
came a summoning call from the sailors. 





































































“Tf you do stay,” Artois said to the Marchesino, turning back 
to them, * you must send the launch round to Mergellina. 1 don’t 
believe it can stop here.” 

“ Well, but there are rocks, caro Emilio. It is protected!” 

* Not enough.” 

“ Signora,”’ said Gaspare, “ we had better go. 
worse. The sea is not too bad yet.” 

* Come along!’ Hermione cried, with decision. ‘‘ Come, Vere! 
I’m very sorry, Marchese, but we must really get back at once. 
Good night, Emile! Gaspare, give me your arm.” 

And she set off at once, clinging to Gaspare, who held an open 
umbrella over her. 

*“ Good night, Vere!” said Artois. 

The girl was looking at him with surprised eyes. 

“You are going—” 

“T shall take the tram.” 

“ Oh—of course. That is vour quickest way.” 

“ Signorina—the umbrella!” 

The Marchesino was offering his arm to conduct Vere to the 
launch. He cast a challenging look of triumph at Artois. 

“T would come in the launch,” Artois said, hastily. 
Good night!” 

He turned away. 

*“ A rivederci, Emilio!” called the Marchesino. 

** —_derei!” 

The last syllables only came back to them through the wind 
and the rain. 

“ Take my arm, signorina.” 
Grazie, it is all right like this.’ 

“ Ma—” 

“Tam quite covered, realiy, thank you.” 

She hurried on, smiling, but not taking his arm. She knew 
how to be obstinate. 

“Ma, signorina—mais, mademoiselle—” 

“Gaspare! Is madre all safe in the launch?’ 

Vere glided from under the Marchesino’s umbrella and sought 
the shade of Gaspare’s. Behind, the Marchesino was murmuring 
to himself Neapolitan street expressions. 

* Si, signorina.” 

Gaspare’s face had suddenly lighted up. His padroncina’s little 
hand was holding tightly to his strong arm. 

“ Take care, signorina. That is water!” 

* Oh, I was nearly in. I thought—” 

He almost lifted her into the launch, which was rising and 
falling on the waves. 

“Madre! What a night!” 

Vere sank down on the narrow seat of the little cabin. The 
Marchesino jumped aboard. The machine in the stern throbbed. 
They rushed forward into the blackness of the impenetrable night, 
the white of the leaping foam, the hissing of the rain, the roaring 
of the wind. In a blurred and hasty vision the lights of Frisio’s 
ran before them, fell back into the storm like things defeated. 
Hermione fancied she discerned for a second the blind man’s scarlet 
face and open mouth, the padrone at a window waving a frantic 
adieu, having only just become aware of their departure. But if 
it were so they were gone before she knew—gone into mystery, 
with Emile and the world. 

The Marchesino inserted himself reproachfully into the cabin. 
He had turned up the collar of his “ smoking,” and drawn the silk 
lapels forward over his soft shirt front. His white gloves were 
saturated. He came to sit down by Vere. 

“Madame!” he said, reproachfully, ‘““we should have waited. 
The sea is too rough. Really, it is dangerous. And the signorina 
and I—we would have danced together.” 

Hermione could not help laughing, though she did not feel gay. 

“T should not have danced,” said Vere. ‘1 could not. I should 
have had to watch the storm.” 

She was peering out of the cabin window at the wild foam that 
leaped up round the little craft and disappeared in the darkness. 
There was no sensation of fear in her heart, only a passion of 
interest and an odd feeling of triumph. “ 

To dance with the Marchesino at the Seoglio di Frisio would 
have been banal in comparison with this glorious progress through 
the night in the teeth of opposing elements. She envied Gaspare, 
who was outside with the sailors, and whose form she could dimly 
see, a blur against the blackness. She longed to take off her 
smart little hat and her French frock, and be outside, too, in the 
wind and the rain. 

“It is ridiculous to be dressed like this!” she said, quickly 
taking off the glove she had put on her left hand. “ You poor 
Marchese!” 

She looked at his damp “smoking,” his soaking gloves, and 
deplorable expression, and could not repress a little rush of laughter. 

“Do forgive me! Madre, I know I’m behaving shamefully, but 
we are all so hopelessly inappropriate. Your diamond brooch, 
madre! And your hat is all on one side. Gaspare must have 
knocked it with the umbrella. I am sure we all look like hens 
in a shower!” 

She leaned back against the swaying side of the cabin and 
laughed till the tears were in her eyes. The sudden coming of 
the storm had increased the excitement that had been already 
within her, created by the incidents of the day. 

“Vere!” said her mother, but smiling throngh the protest. 

The Marchesino showed his big white teeth. Everything that 
Vere did seemed to develop his admiration for her. He was de- 
lighted with this mood, and forgot his disappointment. But there 
was a glint of wonder in his eyes, and now he said: 

“ But the signorina is not afraid! She does not ery out! She 
does not call upon the Madonna and the saints! My mother, my 
sisters, if they were here—” 
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The prow of the launch struck a wave which burst over 1} 
bows, scattering spray to the roof of the cabin. 

“ But I like it, I love it!” said Vere. ‘ Don’t you?—don’t y 
madre?” ; 

Before Hermione could reply the Marchesino exclaimed: 

“ Signorina, in the breast of an angel you have the heart of 
lion! - The sea will never harm you. How could it? 
you as it treats the saint of your Pool, San Francesco. You kno 
what the sailors and the fishermen say? In the wildest storn 
when the sea crashes upon the rocks, never, never, does it tow 
San Francesco. Never does it put out the lamp that burns at S: 
Francesco’s feet.” 

“ Yes, I have heard them say that,” Vere said. 

Suddenly her face had become serious. The romance in { 
belief of the seamen had got hold of her, had touched her. T 
compliment to herself she ignored. Indeed, she had already fi 

gotten it. 

“Only the other night—” she began. 

But she stopped suddenly. 

“ You know,” she said, changing to something else, “ that when 
the fishermen pass under San Francesco’s pedestal they bend down 
and lift a little water from the sea, and sprinkle it into the boai, 
and make the sign of the cross. They call it ‘ acqua benedetta.’ | 
love to see them do that.” 

Another big wave struck the launch and made it shiver. The 
Marchesino crossed himself, but quite mechanically. He was 
intent on Vere. 

“T wonder,” the girl said. “whether to-night San Francesc 
will not be beaten by the waves, whether his light will be burning 
when we reach the island?” 

She paused, then she added in a lower voice: 

“IT do hope it will—don’t you, madre?” 

“Yes, Vere,” said her mother. 

Something in her mother’s voice made the girl look up at her 
swiftly, then put a hand into hers, a hand that was all sympathy. 
She felt that just then her mother’s imagination was almost, or 
quite, one with hers. The lights of Naples were gone, swallowei 
by the blackness of the storm. And the tiny lignt at the feet of the 
saint, of San Francesco, who protected the men of the sea, and 
the boys—Ruffo, too!—would it greet them, star of the sea to 
their Pool, star of the sea to their island, their Casa del Mare. 
when they had battled through the storm to San Francesco’s feet’ 

“TI do hope it will.” 

Why did Hermione’s heart echo Vere’s words with such a strenu 
ous and sudden passion, such a deep desire? She seareely knew 
then. But she knew that she wanted a light to be shining for her 
when she neared home—longed for it, needed it specially that night. 
If San Francesco’s lamp were burning quietly amid the fury of the 
sea in such a blackness as this about them—well, it would seem 
like an omen. She would take it as an omen of happiness. 

And if it were not burning? 

She, too, longed to be outside with Gaspare and the sailors, star- 
ing into the darkness with eyes keen as those of a seaman, look- 
ing for the light. Since Vere’s last words and her reply they had 
sat in silence. Even the Marchesino’s vivacity was suddenly 
abated, either by the increasing violence of the storm or by the 
change in Vere. It would have been difficult to say by which. 
The lightning flashed. The thunder at moments seemed to split 
the sky asunder as a charge of gunpowder splits asunder a rock. 
The head wind rushed by, ‘yet had never passed them, but was for- 
ever coming furiously to meet them. On the roof of the little 
cabin the rain made a noise that was no lenger like the rustle 
of silk, but was like the crackle of musketry. 

There was something oppressive, something even almost terrible. 
in being closely confined, shut in by low roof and narrow walls 
from such sweeping turbulence, such a clamor of wind and water 
and the sky. 

Hermione looked at her diamond brooch, then at her cloak. 

Slowly she lifted her hand and began to button it. 

Vere moved and began to button up hers. Hermione glanced at 
her, and saw a watchful, shining, half humorous, half passionate 
look in her eyes that could not be mistaken. 

She dropped her hands. 

“NO, Vere!” . 

“Yes, madre! Yes, yes, yes!” . 

The Marchesino stared. 

“No, I did not-—” 

“You did! You did, madre! It’s no use! 
directly.” 

She began quickly to take off her hat. 

* Marchese, we are going out.” 

“Vere, this is absurd.” 

“We are going outside, Marchese. Madre wants air.” 

The Marchesino, accustomed only to the habits and customs of 
Neapolitan women, looked frankly as if he thought Hermione 
mad. 

“Poor madre must have a breath of air.” 

“T will open the window, signora!” 

‘“And the rain all over her, and the thunder close above her, 
and the sea in her face, the sea—the sea!” 

She clapped her hands. 

“Gaspare! Gaspare!” 

She put her face to the glass. Gaspare, who was standing up 
in the stern. with his hands holding fast to the rail that edged 

the cabin roof, bent down till his brown face was on a level 
with hers, and his big eyes were staring inquiringly into he? 
eyes. 

“We are coming out.” 

On the other side of the glass Gaspare made violently negative 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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Our Unknown World 

‘(HERE is still plenty of work for explorers. 
In spite of the remarkable discoveries effect- 
ed during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, vast portions of this globe have still 
to disclose their secrets. And it must be re- 
membered that the beeline journey which a 
Stanley makes across Africa or a Burton 
through Brazil really leaves those countries 
pri actically as undiscovered as before the 
journey was made. 

The Conspiracy of the Map-makers 

In fact, it may be said that while the 
courses of the great African rivers and of the 
equatorial lakes were traced more or less 
accurately by Burton, Speke, Baker, and the 
rest of that galaxy of mid-Victorian ex- 
plorers, otherwise the dark places of the 
world remain pretty well as they have been 
since the dawn of planetary life. That 
popular opinion should hold otherwise is due 
to a conspiracy of map-makers. Examine 
any old map of a century ago. Turn to a 
map of Africa, and you will see that the 
Niger, which really makes a bend at right 
angles to itself, so that its whole course 
sweeps in a semicircle round the west coast 
of Africa, is brazenly depicted as flowing 
straight across the continent, and joining 
the great lakes thousands of miles from its 
actual source. The same effrontery is mani- 
fested to-day: Africa, the “ dark continent,” 
is scarcely whiter than before it was divided. 
among the Powers of Europe. In fact, old 
Portuguese maps of three centuries ago dis- 
play with passable accuracy the intricate 
system of equatorial lakes which were for- 
gotten and not shown on maps of the early 
nineteenth century. West of the Soudan are 
vast negro kingdoms civilized by the rapidly 
spreading Mohammedanism of the present 
day, manufacturing their own cloth, and 
showing evidences of considerable civil de- 
velopment, but these are only a rumor 
to the officials of the European colonies 
which border them. And even in countries 
such as the Transvaal—even in Cape Colony 





itselfi—are regions which no white man has 
penetrated. Egypt, again, which shows so 
bravely upon the map in British red, is 


really a tiny strip of territory some thirty 
miles in width, on either side of which lies 
unknown desert haunted by predatory tribes. 
The vast territory of-sand and stone which 
stretches from the Atlantic through the 
Sahara and thence into Arabia, the home of 
the Bedouins who conquered all northern 
Africa, with Algeria, Morocco, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and half of France, and may do so 
again, is still as solitary and remote as in 
the earliest times when Abraham set forth 
from Babylon to found a nomadic empire. 


In Darkest Europe 

In Europe little or nothing is known of 
Albania, Montenegro, and the mountainous 
districts of the Balkans. In Asia, the whole 
northern portion of Siberia is unexplored. 
The northeast passage has been made less 
than half a dozen times, yet the north 
coast of Siberia is daringly presented upon 
the maps as though its configurations had 
been surveyed by careful geodesy. Outside 
the railroad and the course of the streams 
the whole of Siberia is an unknown forest 
and swamp. ‘The desert which embraces one- 
third of Central Asia is practically unex- 
plored. Civilizations unknown to us may 
yet be found. Sven Hedin, the Swedish ex- 
plorer, has already discovered evidences of 
such among the monasteries of the Buddhist 
monks, from which he has procured manu- 
seripts and records whose existence was un- 
suspected. Southward still is the vast table- 
land of Tibet, with its mysterious capital, 


Lhasa, ruled by an emperor-pope, a city 
Which was seen but once during the nine- 


teenth century by western travellers previous 
to the English military expedition of a few 
years ago. Descending to Burmah, the exact 
source of the great Irrawady River has not 
been found; nor do we know, anything worth 
recording of the interior of Siam, the hill 
tribes of the South Chinese frontier, French 


Cochin-China, or the jungles of Malaysia. 
About two-thirds of the whole land area 


of Asia in fact is still terra incognita. 


Fields for the Explorer 
The East Indies are almost totally un- 
known. New Guinea, the fourth largest 
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island in the world, Borneo, with its head- 
hunters, the Celebes, Sumatra, are inhabited 
either by wandering head-hunters or petty 
Mohammedan potentates, who have success- 
fully resisted the encroachments of their 
Dutch conquerors for centuries. The entire 
central portion of Australia is an unknown 
desert, crossed in one portion by the trans- 
continental telegraph line, but totally unex- 
plored outside the small parallel strip of 
territory which borders it. Those who re- 
member the great De Rougemont fraud of a 
few years back, when the marvellous stories 
of the pseudo-Australian discoverer were 
greedily swallowed by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, may bear witness to the 
truth of this. 

Nor is our own continent greatly superior 
in this respect to those of the ancient world. 
Three fourths of Canada is a wilderness of 


marsh and tundra. The southern half of 
Florida is still the haunt of Indians, who 
live there much as in De Soto’s time. Palm 


Beach and the most fashionable resorts of 
the east coast are hardly more than oases 
along the edge of a pathless wilderness of 
mangrove swamps. Mexico, Lower California, 
and the Northwest are still possessed chiefly 
by unconquered Indians, as is the interior of 
Yueatan, the peninsula which juts out into 
the Gulf of Mexico, where descendants of the 


Aztees still dwell in the recesses of the 
jungle. The vast interior of Brazil is given 


over to roving tribes of cannibalistic tenden- 
cies, whose own interiors are often replen- 
ished from the rubber gatherers that haunt 
the banks of the streams in their search for 
a livelihood. 

When we add to these regions the enor- 


mous continent around the south polar 
regions whose existence, dimly conceived by 
the first travellers of fifty years ago, was 


only demonstrated during ‘the first years of 
the twentieth century, and where new forms 
of life and even new races may possibly be 
found, it becomes evident that there are 
explorations still to be made before adven- 
turous spirits turn their attention to the 
canals of Mars and the Saturnian rings. 





The New Duke of Devonshire 


Tue new Duke of Devonshire possesses an 
advantage which the late Duke was accus- 
tomed to regret had been denied himself— 
he was sent to a public school, though at 
an age rather more mature than is the rule 
at Eton. He also is the first Duke who has 
had the personal experience of what it is 
like to occupy a stool in a city office. The 
present Duke has had a term in a city ac- 
countant’s business, which is a preparation 
for public life not provided by every wealthy 
parent for a son. The Duke began his Par- 
liamentary business when he was_ twenty- 
three years of age, when he was, probably, 
the youngest member of the House of Com- 
mons. The experience gained on the ac- 
countant’s stool was to come later, when he 
was appointed to the Financial Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury. He is a much more 
serious man than was his uncle, being, 
among other things, a director of a London 
iron company. Chatsworth, the Duke’s 
county seat, stands in a park twelve miles 
in circumference. The social and historical 
associations of Chatsworth have been ac- 
quired and maintained at something rather 
tremendous in the way of figures. 





The World’s Rubber Output 

Tue rapidly increasing price of rubber has 
caused the cultivation of groves of rubber- 
yielding trees in many parts of the world 
during recent years; but the bulk of the 
product still comes ti the jungles. The 
Congo and Amazon valleys supply the great- 
est portion of the rubber crop. The most 
recent figures give the world’s production of 
rubber for the season 1905-6 as 66,900 tons, 
Brazil leading in production with 40,000 


tons. Bolivia, Central America, and Mexico 
gave a combined total of 1800 tons; Africa, 
23,000 tons; and the balance 
and the 
tained in 
the largest 
4500 tons; 
gola, 1250 


came from Asia 
East Indies. Of the amount ob- 
Africa the Congo Free State gave 
quantity, with a production of 
French Guinea, 1500 tons; An- 
; and the Gold Coast, 1000 tons. 
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The Congo Free State has commenced the 
planting of rubber groves. At present it is 
estimated that fully 13,000,000 plants have 
been set out, capable of producing, within a 
few years, and at a low estimate, 650 tons 
annually. Independently of this successive 
planting the State has established three 
grand centres of rubber cultivation, each of 
250,000 acres. When the entire area of 
750,000 acres provided for has been planted, 
the yield after six years is expected to be 
9750 tons annually, or nearly double the 
present production, and this without caleu- 
lating the 13.000,000 trees already started, 
nor the number which is constantly being 
planted. 





The Japanese Horror of Milk 

THERE was a time when milk was _re- 
garded in Japan with the same abhorrence 
as cheese in China. Recent statisties, how- 
ever, show that time has worked a great 
change in this respect, and milk and butter 
are now in great favor in Japan. Whereas 
twenty-five years ago not more than one or 
two per cent. of the persons visiting a Euro- 
pean restaurant, or eating a Kuropean meal 
at a friend’s house, would have thought of 
touching butter, fully forty or fifty per cent. 
now eat it with a relish. They are, however, 
quite content to do without it. 

Dairy farms have increased notably in 
recent years. Butter, however, is a_ by- 
product at these places. It is to milk that 


they look for their profit. Milk has a 
curious history in Japan. Thirty or forty 
years ago it was abhorred. The average 


Japanese could not induce himself to drink 
it. But to-day many a household consumes ~ 
one or two bottles of milk daily, partly be- 
cause people have come to like it and partly 


because the doctors have recommended it 
as a unique and wholesome _ beverage. 
* Milk halls,” too,.are now quite numerous. 


Butter will probably take much longer to 
come widely into vogue, because of its ex- 
pensiveness. A pound of fresh butter costs 
at least one yen (49.8 cents, gold) in Tokyo 
to-day, an extremely high price for Japan. 





A PERFECT MILK SUPPLY 
should bear a guaranty of purity. The name‘ BorpEN’ guar- 
antees purity in milk products BorDEN S PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK (unsweetened) is prepared where cleanliness 
and purity reign supreme. Use it in all recipes calling for milk 
Or cream, «*s 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis ‘BROWN’S 
A.’ a*s 


HOUSEHOLD PANACE 25 cents a bottle 


Use BROWN S _Camphorated Saponz aceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


TRAINED NURSE 


Remarks about Nourishing Food. 


‘A physician’s wife gave me a package of 
Grape-Nuts one day, with the remark that she 
was sure I would find the food very beneficial, 
both for my own use and for my patients. I was 
particularly attracted to the food, as at that time 
the weather was very hot, and I appreciated the 
fact that Grape-Nuts requires no cooking. 

“The food was deliciously crisp, and most in- 
viting to the appetite. After making use of it 
twice a day for three or four weeks, I discovered 
that it was a most wonderful invigorator. I used 
to suffer greatly from exhaustion, headaches, and 
depression of spirits. My work had been very 
trying at times, and indigestion had set in. 

“Now I am always well and ready for any 
amount of work, have an abundance of active 
energy, cheerfulness, and mental poise. I have 
proved to my entire satisfaction that this change 
has been brought about by Grape-Nuts food. 

“The fact that it is predigested is a very de- 
sirable feature. I have had many remarkable 
results in feeding Grape-Nuts to my patients, and 
I cannot speak too highly of the food. My 
friends constantly comment on the change in my 
appearance. I have gained 9 pounds since be- 
ginning the use of this food.” . ‘‘There’s a Rea- 
son.” Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, true, 


' and full of human interest. 






































































































(Continued from page 26.) 
gestures. One word only came to those inside the cabin, through 
the uproar of the elements. 

** Impossible!” 

“ Signorina,” said the Marchesino, “ you cannot mean it. But 
you will be washed off. And the water—you will be drowned. 
It cannot be.” 

“Marchese, look at madre! If she stays inside another minute 
she will be ill. She is stifling! Quickly! Quickly!” 

The Marchesino, whose sense of humor was not of a kind to 
comprehend this freak of Vere’s, was for once really taken aback. 
There were two sliding doors to the cabin, one opening into the 
bows of the launch, the other into the stern. He got up, looking 
very grave and rather confused, and opened the former. The 
wind rushed in, carrying with it spray from the sea. At the same 
moment there was a loud tapping on the glass behind them. Vere 
looked round. Gaspare was crouching down with his face against 
the pane. She put her ear to the glass by his mouth. 

“ Signorina, you must not go into the bows,” he called. “ If 
you will come out, come here, and I will take care of you.” 

He knew Vere’s love of the sea and understood her desire. 

“Go, Vere,” said Hermione. 

The Marchesino shut the door, and stood by it, bending and 
looking doubtful. 

“T wild stay here with the Marchese. I am really too old to 
face such a tempest, and the Marchese has no coat. He simply 
can’t go.” 

* But, signora, it does not matter. I am ready.” 

“Impossible. Your clothes would be ruined. Go along, Vere! 
Turn up your collar.” 

She spoke almost as if to a boy, and like a gay boy Vere obeyed 
her and slipped out to Gaspare. 

“You really won't come, madre 

“No. -But—tell me if you see the light.” 

The girl nodded, and the door moved into its place, shutting out 
the wind. 

Then the Marchesino sat down and looked at his damp patent 
leather boots. 

He really could not comprehend these English ladies. That 
Vere was greatly attracted by him he thoroughly believed. How 
could it be otherwise? Her liveliness he considered direct  en- 
couragement. And then she had gone out to the terrace after 
dinner, leaving her mother. That was to make him follow her, 
of course. She wanted to be alone with him. In a Neapolitan girl 
such conduct would have been a declaration. A Neapolitan mother 
would not have allowed them to sit together on the terrace without 
a chaperon. But the English mother had deliberately remained 
within and had kept caro Emilio with her. What could such 
conduct mean, if not that the signorina was in love with him, 
the Marchesino, and that the signorina’s mamma was _ perfectly 
willing for him to make love to her child? 

And yet—and vet? 

There was something in Vere that puzzled him, that had kept 
him strangely discreet upon the terrace, that made him silent and 
thoughtful now. Had she been a typical English girl he might 
have discerned something of the truth of her. But Vere was lively, 
daring, passionate, and not without some traces of half humorous 
and wholly innocent coquetry. She was not at all what the Nea- 
politan calls “a lump of snow to cool the wine.” In her inno- 
cence there was fire. That was what confused the Marchesino. 

He stared at the cabin door by which Vere had gone out, and 
his round eyes became almost pathetic for a moment. Then it 
occurred to him that perhaps this exit was a second ruse, like 
Vere’s departure to the terrace, and he made a movement as if 
to go out and brave the storm. But Hermione stopped him de- 
cisively. 

“No, Marchese,” she said, * really I cannot let you expose your- 
self to the rain and the sea in that airy costume. I might be 
your mother.” 

“ Signora, but you—” 

“No, compliments apart, T really might be, and you must let 
me use a mother’s authority. Till we reach the island stay here 
and make the best of me.” 

Hermione had touched the right note. Metaphorically the 
Marchesino cast himself at her feet. With a gallant assumption 
of undivided adoration ke burst into conversation, and, though 
his eyes often wandered to the blurred glass. against which 
pressed and swayed a blackness that told of those outside, his 
sense of his duty as a host gradually prevailed, and he and 
Hermione were soon talking quite cheerfully together. 

Vere had forgotten him as utterly as she had forgotten Naples, 
swallowed up by the night. Just then only the sea, the night, 
Gaspare, and the two sailors who were managing the launch 
were real to her—besides herself. For a moment even her mother 
had ceased to exist in her consciousness. As the sea swept the 
deck of the little craft it swept her mind clear to make room 
for itself. 

She stood by Gaspare, touching him, and clinging on, as he did, 
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A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


to the rail. Impenetrably black was the night. Only here aj 
there, at distances she could not begin to judge of, shone vagu 
lights that seemed to dance and fade and reappear like mar-}; 
lights in a world of mist. Were they on sea or land? She cou! 
not tell and she did not ask. The sailors doubtless knew, but s!,o 
respected them and their duty too much to speak to them, thou.) 
she had given them a smile as she came out to join them, a: 
had received two admiring salutes in reply. Gaspare, too, hj 
siniled at her with a pleasure which swiftly conquered the faint 
reproach in his eloquent eyes. He liked his padroncina’s coura 
liked the sailors of the Signor Marchese to see it. He was soak« 
to the skin, but he, too, was enjoying the adventure, a rare «ie 
on this summer sea, which had slept through so many shining divs 
and starry nights like a “ bambino in dolce letargo.” 

To-night it was awake, and woke up others, Vere’s nature and 
his. 

“Where is the island, Gaspare?” cried Vere through the wind 
to him. ; 

“Chi lo sa, signorina.” 

He waved one hand to the blackness before them. 

“It must be there.” 

She strained her eyes, then looked away towards where tlie 
land must be. At a long distance across the leaping foam she saw 
one light. As the boat rose and sank on the crests and into thie 
hollows of the waves the light shone and faded, shone and faded. 
She guessed it to be a light at the Antico Giuseppone. Despite thie 
head wind and the waves that met them, the launch travelled brave- 
ly, and soon the light was gone. She told herself that it must 
have been at the Giuseppone, and that now they had got beyond 
the point, and were opposite to the harbor of the Villa Rosebery. 
But no lights greeted them from the White Palazzo in the wood. 
or from the smaller white house low down beside the sea. And 
again she looked straight forward. 

Now she was intent on San Francesco. She was thinking of 
him, of the Pool, of the island. And she thrilled with joy at the 
thought of the wonderful wildness of her home. As they drew 
on towards it the waves were bigger, the wind was stronger. Even 
on calm nights there was always a breeze when one had _ passed 
the Giuseppone going towards Ischia, and beyond the island there 
was sometimes quite a lively sea. What would it be to-night? 
Her heart cried out for a crescendo. Within her, at that moment, 
was a desire like the motorist’s for speed. More! more! More 
wind! more sea! more uproar from the elements! 

And San Francesco all alone in this terrific blackness! Had 
he not been dashed from his pedestal by the waves? Was tlie 
light at his feet still burning? 

“Tl santo!” she said to Gaspare. 

He bent his head till it was close to her lips. 

“Tl santo! What has become of him, Gaspare?” 

“He will be there, signorina.” 

So Gaspare, too, held to the belief of the seamen of the bay. 
He had confidence in the obedience of the sea, this sea that roared 
around them like a tyrant. Suddenly she had no doubt. It would 
be so. The saint would be untouched. The light would still 
be burning. She looked for it. And now she remembered her 
mother. She must tell her mother directly she saw it. But all 
was blackness still. 

And the launch seemed weary, like a live thing whose strengih 
is ebbing, who strains and pants and struggles gallantly, not losing 
heart, but losing physical force. Surely it was going slower. 
She laid one hand upon the cabin roof as if in encouragement. 
Her heart was with the launch, as the seaman’s is with his boat 
when it resists, surely for his sake consciously, the assault of the 
great sea. 

* Coraggio!” 

She was murmuring the word. Gaspare looked at her. And the 
word was in his eyes as it should be in all eyes that look at youth. 
And the launch strove on. 

“ Coraggio! Coraggio!” 

The spray was in her face. Her hair was wet with the rain. 
Her French frock—that was probably ruined! But she knew 
that she had never felt more happy. And now—it was like a 
miracle! Suddenly out of the darkness a second darkness shaped 
itself, a darkness that she knew—the island. And almost simulta- 
neously there shone out a little steady light. 

“ Eeco il santo!” 

“Ecco! _ Ecco!” 

Vere called out. 

“Madre! Madre!” 

She bent down. 

“Madre! The light is burning.” 

The sailors, too, bent down, right down to the water. They 
caught at it with their hands; Gaspare, too. Vere understood. 
and, kneeling on the gunwale, firmly in Gaspare’s grasp, slic 
joined in their action. 

She sprinkled the boat with acqua benedetta and made the sign 
of the cross. 





(To be Continued.) 
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The American Civil Service 
Army 


Tue total number of employees in the 
execiitive civil service, on the occasion of 
their last enumeration, exclusive of the con- 
sular and diplomatie service, was 286,902 ; 
and of this number 29,103 were employed at 
the national capital. The total force may 
be divided into six main classes: clerical, 
122,636; subelerical and manual labor, 37.- 
097; professional, technical, and scientific, 
9.745; executive, 2,157; miscellaneous, 5,643. 
Practically two-thirds of the government 
employees are thus engaged in clerical work. 
The next largest class is formed by those 
whose work is subclerical and manual. 
These two classes togéther include 86 per 
cent. of all the employees. None of the re- 
maining classes is large, the percentage they 
constitute of the total varying from 1.2 for 
the executive, the smallest class, to 5.2 
for the professional, technical, and scien- 
tific. 

The median ages of the employees in these 
occupation classes are as follows: clerical, 
35.5; professional, technical, and _ scientific, 
36.8: subelerical and manual labor, 37.7: 
mechanical, 39.4; miscellaneous, 43.7; and 
executive, 49.1. 

There were no fewer than 62,663 postmas- 
ters, 18,376 mechanics and laborers in navy 
yards and naval stations, 12,850 clerks in 
post offices not having free delivery, and 
1,031 occasional employees of the Weather 
Bureau, besides 4,584 employed in the work 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission. 

Omitting these latter classes, of the total 
number of government employees, 156,021, 
or 83.9 per cent., are native whites; 18,525, 
or 10 per cent., foreign-born whites; and 
11,328, or 6.1 per cent., colored. Of the col- 
-ored, 8,352 are negroes, 1.725 Indians, 1,047 
Filipinos, 142 Chinese, and 62 Japanese. In 
the District of Columbia, 2,785 of the em- 
ployees are negroes. That is to say, at the 
national capital one government employee. in 
nine is a negro. 

One half of all employees are under 36.5 
years of age. In the District of Columbia 
the median age is slightly higher, being 38.8 
years, while elsewhere it is but 36.2. 

The advanced age periods are, however, 
more interesting than the median. The fig- 
ures show that the government employs in 
the civil service 4,364 persons from 65 to 69 
years of age; 1,557 from 70 to 74 years; 456 
from 75 to 79 vears; and 137 at least 80 
years of age. These figures give a total of 
6,523 employees in the executive civil service 
who are 65 years of age or over. Of this 
number, 1,852 are employed in the District 
of Columbia and 4,671 elsewhere. 

There are 106,811 persons employed in the 
Post Oilice Department. The figures include 
37,389 rural delivery carriers, 28,846 clerks 
in classified offices, 24,696 letter carriers, 
and 13,892 railway mail clerks. The 62,663 
postmasters and 12,850 clerks are not in- 
cluded in these figures. If these are added 
it will be found that the total number en- 
gaged in handling the mail of the country 
is 180,336. 

New York ranks first in the number of its 
citizens employed in the executive civil serv- 
ice, reporting 22,467, or 12.1 per cent. of the 
total number; Pennsylvania ranks second, 
with 14.627, or 7.9 per cent.; Illinois, third, 
with 13,406, or 7.2 per cent.; and Massa- 
chusetts, fourth, with 9,585, or 5.2 per cent. 

The approximate average rates of compen- 
sation for different classes of employees are 
as follows: executive, $1,983; professional, 
technical, and scientific, $1,375; miscellane- 
ous, $1,221; mechanical, $959; © clerical, 
$953; and subeclerical and manual labor, 
S711. In the clerical class, it is interesting 
to note, the approximate average compensa- 
tion for women ($950) is practically the 
same as that for men ($953). 

Civil service employees amounting in num- 
her to 15,207, or 8.2 per cent. of the total num- 
ler, reported that they were war veterans. 
Of these veterans 8,464 had served in the 
Civil War, and 6,743 in the war with Spain. 
The total number of employees at least 60 
years of age is 13,363, and of this number 
‘,/68, or 58.1 per cent., are war veterans. 
Roughly speaking, therefore, among every 
ten employees of 60 years of age and up- 
Ward, six have served their country upon 
the battlefield. 
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Dissect My Razor 
The “GILLETTE” 


Observe its convenience—its perfection in every detail. 
Figure out how much time and money you can save 
by adopting the “ Gillette ” habit. 

You will then know why over two million men are 
proclaiming the superiority of the ‘ Gillette.” 
BECAUSE it gives you a clean, comfortable, safe shave 
in three to five minutes—no matter how in- 
experienced you are. 

BECAUSE the harshest beard, though on the 
tenderest skin, willingly yields to the soft, easy 
action of the keen “ Gillette” blade. 

_No Stropping—No Honing. 
BECAUSE the holder lasts a lifetime. 
BECAUSE its blades are so inexpensive that 
when dull you throw them away as you 
would an old pen. 
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The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a triple 
; silver-plated holder, 12 double-edged flexible blades 

AN — 24 keen edges, packed in a velvet lined leather 

CaP case, and the price is $5.00. 

Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 


Ask your dealer for the “ Gillette” to-day. If substitutes are offered, refuse 
them, and write us at once for our klet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


268 Times Bldg. 268 Kimball Bldg. 268 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Coldwell Lawn Mowers 


Hand, Horse, Motor Power 
COLDWELL Motor 


Lawn Mowers have 
been adopted for use 
by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and the New 
York City Park Dept. 
Also by many of the 
largest Golf Clubs of 


this country. 


Send for Catalogue 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
19 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 



































Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
—— 
ERE ro 
:, Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


“Play 





Ball!” 


By EARLE HOOKER EATON 
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THE Small Boy is shrieking, “ Play ball!” 
Through knot-holes he’s peeking, * Play ball!” 
With ecstatic features— ° 
Like most rooting creatures, 
At this time of year— 
He’s fled toward the bleachers, 
Half crazy to hear 
The praising, the blaming, 
The fans all exclaiming, 
“Play ball! Play ball!” 


That Boy how he rubbers—* One strike!” 
And then almost blubbers—* Two strikes!” 
And fear stills his chatting, 
For Slugger is batting. 
“Chee! Will he strike out?” 
His heart’s pit-a-patting, 
And then there’s a shout. 
The pitcher they're guying, 
The horsehide goes skying, 
* Well done! Well done!” 
From third Slugger’s flying—* Home run!” 


The Cop’s movements timing with sense, 
That Boy now is climbing the fence. 
He swiftly drops over, 
And thinks he’s in clover— 
The Land of the Blest— 
But naughty young rover, 
He gets little rest, 
For while he is saying, : 
Concerning not paying, 
“It’s cinched! It’s cinched!” 
The big Cop is braying, “ You’re pinched!” 


That Boy soon gocs hence with his nerve, 
Sails back o’er the fence with a curve, 
While rooters are cheering, 
- His little game’s queering, 
“Yowre out!” “ He’s out!” 
While rooters are jeering, “ One out!” 





The Hollowness of the 


Earth 


By HERBERT DICKENSON 


earth has been the butt of his investigations. He 
has weighed it and measured it. He has searified 
and scratched it. He has plumbed it and put it in 
spectroscopes, retorts, and test tubes. Conversely 
he has been boiled and baked for it, like Giordano 
Bruno. Occasionally, too, the earth has retorted 
and baked him, or swallowed him alive. 

The earth has had many hard names thrown at it. It has been 
called flat, spherical and oblate. But heretofore-nobody has ac- 
cused it of being a hollow mockery. And that is what we have 
come to now. We have not trod securely over a sphere eight thou- 
sand miles thick, spurning beneath our heels antipodean savages, 
who clung like flies, head downward, on the opposite side. No; we 
are promenading upon a shell, within which penguins, sea serpents, 
four-headed dogs, and talking artichokes dispute for supremacy 
with unicorns, griffins, and brontosauropopotami. 

“But there’s no danger of our falling through,” says William 
Reed, who has made this discovery. “ ‘lhe crust of the earth is 
quite five hundred miles thick. It may be less or more: it may 
be quite a little more.” 

Who is this Mr. William Reed? Is he an explorer, astronomer, 
or geographist? Has he deduced his theories from the wild and 
soul-stirring experiences of a moving-picture operator? No. He is 
an insurance adjuster, and in the intervals of adjusting he has 
been reading stories of Arctie exploration. Why, asked Mr. Reed 
of Mr. Reed, has the North Pole never been found? He answered 
his own question. There is no Pole. There are no Poles at all, 
and when the deluded polar bears try to ascend them they topple 
over into the centre of the earth, where they are promptly de- 
voured by the same predatory artichokes that boiled and served 
up Andree au ballon gratin. The Aurora Borealis is the retlection 
of the campfires of artichokean warriors, says Mr. Reed. 

This is, in brief, the thought which hit him; and when he re- 
covered he set to work, with commendable promptitude, to propa- 
gand his propaganda through the medium of the Reed Hollow 
Earth Exploring Club, Unlimited, headquarters 132 East Twenty- 
third Street, New York, America, Top-West-Side Hemisphere. The 
president is Frank M. Ashley, patent lawyer, the financial secre- 
tary Walter S. Rockey, druggist, and the corresponding secretary 








“Cap,” alias Captain Bradley S. Osbon, ex-admiral of the Chinese 
and Mexican navies, who has whaled the nine seas since *44, and 
eaten Fiji girl served on banana leaves, and was deposed from the 
imperial throne of Borriaboola because he couldn’t get plump. 

1 went to see Mr. Reed, to hear what he might have to say as 
to why sentence of death should not be passed upon him, and came 
out with whirling brain. Reason was tottering on her unstable 
throne. For it is so hideously plausible, this theory of William 
Reed. It can’t be true, because it isn’t true, but there’s no reason 
why it mightn’t be true, except that I know it couldn’t be. Why 
shouldn’t penguins and sea serpents come from the interior of the 
world?) Why shouldn’t the rotatory motion of nebulous gas have 
whirled everything outside, to leave a hollow globe when things 
cooled down’ 

“That's why we wring clothes, and that’s how butter is sepa- 
rated,” said Mr. Reed. ‘* Here’s that crazy man coming along who 
thinks there’s another continent over the ocean,’ said the monks 
of Columbus. Why does the north wind raise the temperature 
during the Arctic winter? Why did Nansen sail fifteen days 
through clear water and only advance one degree unless he was 
sailing round and round inside? Where do the seals and musk- 
oxen go for their feeding-grounds? Where do the fresh-water 
icebergs come from? Why do scientists treat the earth as if it 
were a solid and have to make out that it’s three times as heavy 
as nickel steel in order to make their calculations fit? Why do 
they admit that the earth is flattened at the poles, and not go 
further and allow it’s hollow? Why is the sun invisible so long 
at the north and south in winter, unless there’s a depression which 
shuts out its light? What is the Aurora Borealis? Electric 
lights? Then why don’t we meet it all over the earth? It’s fires 
reflected from inside the earth. And the dust that troubles all the 
explorers comes from the voleanoes there. The colored snow is 
produced by vegetable matter blown out from the interior. The 
great ice pressure comes from rivers inside. The tidal waves—" 

I crawled downstairs. I had gone in a sane, strong, angry man: 
I came out a knock-kneed, ramshackle wretch. I trod tiptoe over 
the pavements and skipped across coal holes. When I saw the 
Pennsylvania Railroad excavations I braced myself against a 
lamp post. Since then I have been wearing moccasins, and 
banting. 
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GARTER 


DESIGNED TO BE WORN 
WITH KNEE DRAWERS 


NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 
ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 


NO METAL TOUCHES 
THE LEG 


Made with the Celebrated 


Vid Gis 


CUSHION RUBBER BUTTON 
LASP 


Of your Haberdasher or sample 
pair on receipt of 25c, 


Sole Makers, Boston 


eer GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND won 











COMFORT for MEN 


is assured by using 


WASHBURNE 


Patent Improved 


|) FASTENERS 
“tne” BULLDOG GRIP 


Beware of Imitations 
Key Chains 25c 
Scarf Holders 10c 
Cuff Holders 20c 
Bachelor Buttons 10c 
Sold every where or sent 
postpaid. Catalogue free 


AMERICAN RING CO. 


Dept. 98 
Waterbury - - = Conn. 








Important Notice to the Trade in Refer- 
ence to the Siegert-Abbott Litigation 
Concerning the Exclusive Right to 
the Word ‘“*‘ANGOSTURA.” 


April 6th, 1908. 

My fight to establish a right to use the name 
“Angostura”’ in connection with bitters has come 
to an end; the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals (Second Circuit) having failed to main- 
tain me in the claim. 

Bowing to the majesty of the law, I beg to an- 
nounce to the trade that my bitters have no 
longer any right to be called or sold as ‘ Angos- 
tura Bitters,” this right legally belonging to 
Messrs. Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons, of Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. 

From now on we withdraw all promises to pro- 
tect dealers in the future who sell our bitters 
under the old form of label or as “ Angostura 
Bitters.” New labels and carton wrappers will 
be furnished upon application. All goods shipped 
by us, or that have been relabeled since December 
8, 1906, conform to both this decision and our 
agreement, or, in other words, all labels having 
our “Trade Emblem” man on are correct in form. 

The same high standard that has been main- 
tained for the past thirty years will be continued 
in the future. Standing in the front rank as a 
cocktail and flavoring bitters, there is no reason 
Why “Abbott’s Bitters” should not continue to 
grow in publie favor. 

Assurances and orders received from the trade 
throughout the United States and elsewhere since 
the change of name took place (December 8, 
1906) prove beyond all question the popularity 
of our brand. 

Thanking you for past favors, and soliciting 
4 continuance of same, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
CornELIus W. ABBOTT, 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Ine., 
+ Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
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The Police Question 


What we seem to need most are police to watch our 
police.—Daily Newspaper. 

Ir we would make corruption stop, 

Let’s have a cop to watch each cop; 

And lest the cop tliat tags the cop 

Shall let his watchful vigil drop, 

Why, have a cop to wateh the cop 

That tries to cop the other cop; 

And then to make the thing sure-pop, 

And keep them all from going kerflop, 

A final cop to tab the cop 

That cops the cop on t’other cop 

Would surely not be malaprop— 

If this don’t work, why, give it op. - 

WILBERFORCE JENKINS. 





Breeding Black Foxes 


TUE increasing scarcity of black foxes has 
induced the raising of these animals for 
their furs. There are three black-fox farms 
near Atherton, Prince Edward Island, 
where these animals are raised for their 
skins. These farms contain twenty, twenty- 
five, and thirty foxes, respectively. The 
skins are sold in London at prices ranging 


from $500 to $1800 each, according to 
quality. The fur is said to be used for orna- 


menting the cloaks of royalty, as it is the 
only fur to which gold will cling. 

The farm containing thirty foxes is on 
Cherry’s Island. The farm containing 
twenty foxes is in a rough, wooded country, 
and the animals are confined by heavy 
woven-wire netting. The wire is set to a 
depth of two or three feet beneath the 
ground, in order to keep the foxes from bur- 
rowing under, and is about eight feet above, 
with a curve inwardly at the top of each 
post of wire, in order to keep them from 
climbing over the fence. They sleep in the 
open the year round, in hollow trees and 
logs. These animals are not crossbred, but 
are confined to their own kind, to keep the 
fur of the best quality possible. They are 
fed principally on oats and bread and milk, 
with a small quantity of cooked meat once 
a day, at noon, the amount of meat being 
lessened during the summer, as it has been 
shown that too much meat is the cause of 
mange and scalp diseases. These animals 
are very wild, and no one can get near them 
except the keeper, and he only when bring- 
ing them food. 





New French Coinage Illegal 


TuE French government finds itself—or is 
authoritatively declared to be—in the posi- 
tion of, if not exactly a “smasher,” at any 
rate an issuer of bad money. It has just 
minted a twenty-five-centime piece in nickel, 
and it seems that the law provides that only 
multiples of ten are permissible. Twenty- 
centime pieces would be all right. Twenty- 
five-centime pieces are illegal. A committee 
specially appointed by the government has 
formulated this conclusion, and, technically, 
it is unquestionably correct. The govern- 
ment is now asked what it proposes to do 
in the matter. 





Canada and the Prince of Wales 

Wuen the Prince of Wales visits Canada 
in July next he will be on familiar ground— 
and waters. Eighteen years ago, when in 
command of the British gunboat Thrush, he 
paid a visit to the Dominion, and in his 
world tour with the Princess he renewed his 
friendship with “ Our Lady of the Snows.” 
Their royal highnesses saw every phase of 
Canadian life, traversed the ocean-fields of 
wheat, inspected lumber camps, rode on the 
cow-catcher of an engine through some of the 
finest scenery in the world, and shared the 
humble but appetizing repast of the miners. 
And King Edward, in speeding the Prince 
on his tour, may perhaps remember the 
times, now nearly fifty years ago, when he 
toured Canada, steamed up the St. Law- 
rence, raced with Indian canoes on the 
Ottawa, witnessed the Indian snake and 
scalp dances, and crouched in oilskins under 
Niagara. 
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Whatever the Road 
Goodrich Tires 


are ready for it— 


whether rocks and ruts, mud and 
clay, or granite blocks, they are 
ready to carry their load with 
speed and safety. With boule- 
vard ease and resilience, but with 
cross-country durability, they take 
roads as they find them — because 
they are made ready by the 
Goodrich method of building tires, 
in the largest rubber factory in 
the world. The proof of their 
superiority is recorded on every 
highway in America— and the 
records are yours for the asking. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
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) AKRON, OHIO 
CHICAGO, 24 East Lake St. 
Arch St 

] Ave 

om Ave. 

Ninth St.,S. E. 

& Olive St 

slenarm St. 
‘ SAN FRANCISCO, 50-60 Fremont St. 
4 LOS ANGELES, 818 S. Broadway. 
| SEATTLE, 310 First Ave., South. 


LONDON, 7 Snow Hill, E. C. 
PARIS, No. 2 Rue Brunel, 
Avenue de la Grande Armée. 
Our Products are also handled in 
NEW YORK, 66-68 Reade St. 
BUFFALO, 731 Main St. 


Sy 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
of New ork. 
Our Goodrich Solid Rubber Tires started in the lead 
fifteen years ago and have held their own ever since 





is not merely a delightful beverage that soothes 

and satisfies, but by reason of its natural ingre- 
dients a potent malt tonic that makes good the 
wear and waste of nature—Evans’ Ale IS FOOD. 


In “Splits” if desired. ; 
Restaurants, Saloons, Hotels, and Dealers. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, HUDSON, N, Y¥.- 
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Animal Friendships and 
Animosities 


Iv man’s ancestor had been the majestic 
mastodon, instead of a malicious and de- 
structive ape, the inherent fear of him which 
has }ecome a hereditary instinct in nearly 
all animals would no doubt be absent. 
Wherever man comes into contact with birds 
and beasts which have never been molested, 
as in the Arctic, these display no emotions 
put those of curiosity and disdain. 

The classie example of alliance between 
animals of different species is, of course, the 
friendship between man and dog. When 
to the strength and cunning of man’s mon- 
key ancestor was added the speed of the 
dog, an irresistible combination was secured, 
which ended in the perfidious enslavement 
of the lower creature by man. 

Birds are nothing but snakes which have 
evolved feathers and wings during countless 
millenniums. The ineradicable hatred be- 
tween monkeys and snakes has been beauti- 
fully changed into the friendly tolerance be- 
tween birds and men. Owls, which are in- 
stantly mobbed by all birds should they 
appear in public, find friendly shelter in 
barns by reason of their rat-catching pro- 
clivities. The long-legged birds, such as 
storks, pelicans, and cranes, have also pro- 
cured immunity in most parts of the world. 

Among the fishes, sharks extend a pecul- 
iar protection toward a fish of the remora 
family, which, too lazy to propel itself 
through the water, attaches itself to the 
larger fish by means of suction ridges upon 
the head. 

In South Africa, where insect life is per- 
haps more abundant than in any other part 
of the world, sheep may often be seen placidly 
grazing, while birds of a certain species hop 
busily about their backs engaged in the de- 
struction of insect parasites. 

The lion, which will kill and eat nearly 
all species of wild game, never molests the 
jackal, who, slinking behind him, finishes 
the half eaten prey. Hunters will hear his 
long-drawn howl! succeed the musical roar of 
the big cat when he comes to devour his 
master’s leavings. But the lion has an. in- 
veterate enemy in the honey-bird, which will 
fly toward the hunter and lead him through 
the thick bush till he has pointed out the 
lion’s lair, or, sometimes, a store of honey: 





Dime Novels for Spain 


A strRicTLy American industry success- 
fully introduced into Spain is that of the 
old-fashioned dime novel. At all the news- 
paper kiosks French translations of the 
most popular of these novels have been sell- 
ing rapidly for a year or more. The books 
retail at from 4.1 cents to about 6 American 
cents a copy. The chief sales were in 
Madrid and Barcelona. The best profits of 
Spanish publishers of cheap literature are 
earned in South and Central America, and 
these are now competing with American pub- 
lishers in the Spanish markets. 





“C-B” and His Royal Visitors 


Sirk HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S ill- 
ness has, in one respect, established a record. 
Of his predecessors in office in England (in 
modern times, that is), not one has been the 
object of such overt demonstrations of sym- 
pathy in high places. The sympathy may 
have heen no less in other eases; the etiquette 
was more. Sir Henry has received the per- 
sonal visit of the Sovereign, of the Heir- 
Apparent, and of Queen Alexandra and the 
Empress Marie. Marks of sympathy such 
as this were not accorded to Melbourne, to 
Palmerston, to Beaconsfield, to Gladstone, 
nor to Salisbury. Palmerston wrote to the 
late Queen Victoria from Brocket—where, by 
and hy, he was to die himself—that “ Vis- 
count Melbourne was released from further 
suffering,” and three days later the Queen 
mentioned to her uncle Leopold that “ our 
poor old friend” was dead. And in those 
(ays. less democratic than these, royal ex- 
pressions of sympathy that took concrete 
form were generally posthumous, and ex- 
pressed in funeral wreaths. 
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‘ON 
EVERY TONGUE” 


The 
Best 


Whiskey 
For All 
Uses 


SOLD BY LEADING 


WHIVRPEI 


> RUNS E = | 
neni nny 


DEALERS 








ENNEN'S fatcum 











GROSSHERZOGLICH HESSISCHES 


BAD NAUHEIM 


Near Frankfort o/M. 


HEART DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, FEMALE 
DISEASES, SCROFULA, NERVOUS DISEASES. 
BATHS TAKEN IN 1907, 419,277. 
NUMBER OF GUESTS IN 1907, 29,668. 

As a rest cure we recommend the charmingly situated, small 
and quiet GROSSH. BAD SALZHAUSEN, near Nidda (R. R. 
Station, Friedberg, Nidda). Beautiful Walks through Forests, 

Solbath Springs, Pure Air. 





Financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
: rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
Cc di = Credit. Sy 5 roe —_ 
nternational Cheques, er- 

re it. tificates of Deposit, 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 








'BuiltUpa $5,000 Business 


in two years. Youcan dothesame. Weteach 
you all the secrets of the collection business 
and how to start an agency athome. Your 
spare time will begin earning handsome in- 
come at once, 


Big, new field, no capital 

needed. We send graduates business. Write 

today for free pointers, “Proof of Claims” and 

money-making plan. W. A. Shryer, Pres. 
American Collection Service 

62 State St., Detroit, Mich, 




















Morton Trust 
~ Company 


38 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


Executor, Trustee, Guardian. 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 





Travellers Letters 
of Credit 


Foreign Drafts. 
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BROWNIE 


The No. 2A 







































































Pictures, 2% x 4%. 


Price, $3.00. 


Built on the Kodak plan—uses Kodak film car- 
tridges and may be loaded and unloaded in broad 
daylight. No dark room for any part of the work. 
A perfectly practical little camera for snap-shots 
or time exposures. 

THE 19088 KODAK CATALOGUE fully de- 
scribes and illustrates our six styles of Brownies, 
and fifteen styles of Kodaks, ranging in price from 
$1.00 to over $100,00, and fully explains the daylight 
development methods which have done away with 
the dark room. Free at Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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AClub 
a 


Cocktail 





Is A Bottled Delight 


HY go to the inconvenience of 

preparing your own drinks when 

a bottle of CLUB COCKTAILS 
saves all the fuss and trouble. CLUB 
COCKTAILS are perfect cocktails—al- 
ways ready for use. Their fine old 
liquors, measure-mixed, give them a 
uniformity of flavor no chance-made 
drink can possibly possess. 


7 kinds, At all good dealers. Man- 
hattan (whiskey base) and Martini 


(gin base) are universal favorites. 


GF HeublemnéEBro. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 











Chalfonte 


Is a New Fireproof Building 
of the Best Type Located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 


The Leeds Company 


Solicits your patronage and 
invites you to write for II- 
lustrated Folder and Rates. 


Chalfonte is Always Open 
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MALY Zor 
Those who know pronounce 
it “just right.” 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 
MELLOWED BY AGE 

Sole Agents 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO, 
New York 














This Manufactured by 
Publication is 
Printed With 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 


275 WATER ST. 


NEW YORK 





Copyright Wotices 


Class A, XXc, No. 201468, March 13, 1908.—Linkary OF 
CONGRESS, To. wit: Be 2t remembered, Vhat on the thirteenth 
day of March, 1908, Henry James, of the United States, 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ** The Diary of a Man 
of Fifty. By Ilenry James, Jr. New York: Harper & 
Brothers,’ the right whereof he claims as author and pro- 
prietor in conformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Aegister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from March 26, 1908. 








Class A, XXc, No. 201469, March 13, 1908.—LiIBRARY OF 
CoNGREsS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the thirteenth 
day of March, 1908, Henry James, of the United States, 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “A Bundle of Let- 
ters. By Henry James, Jr. New York: Harper & Brothers,”’ 
the right whereof he claims as author and proprietor in 
conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. 

(Signed) HerBert Putnam, Librarian of Congress 
By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Hegister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from March 26, 1908. 





Class A, XXc, No. 201470, March 13, 1908.—L1BRAKyY OF 
CoNGREsS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the thirteenth 
day of March, 1908, Henry James, of the United States, 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ‘ Washington 
Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illustrated by George Du 
Maurier. New York: Harper & Brothers,” the right whereof 
he claims as author and proprietor in conformity with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from May 8, 1908. 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Charfreux 
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—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Peres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse 
The above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting-up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the 
Monks,however,stil! retain the right to use the 
old bottle, and label as well), distilled by the 
same order of Monks,who have securely guard- 
ed the secret of its manufacture for hundreds 
of years, taking it with them at the time they 
left the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
and who, therefore, alone possess a knowledge 
of the elements of this delicious nectar No 
liqueur associated with the name of the Car- 
thusian Monks (Peres Chartreux) and made 
since their expulsion from France is genuine 
except that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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New Conceptions in Science 


By CARL SNYDER 


Lord Kelvin’s Commendation — Eng- 
land’s foremost scientist, Lord Kelvin, 
wrote as follows concerning New Con- 
ceplions in Science: ‘It is full of valu- 
able matter, treated in a very interesting 
manner. I am glad to have the book, 
and I see that I shall find it, not only 
interesting, but useful in many respects.” 
The London Academy says: ‘We have 
rarely read a scientific book we could more 
heartily commend.” 

Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Fly - Rods 
and Fly - Tackle 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “The American Salmon- Fisherman” 





The book goes into all necessary details, with draw- 

ings and diagrams of the manufacture and use o 

rods and fly-tackle and the making of flies. 
Illustrated with Diagrams 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 








HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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“Better than 
THE SPOILERS” 








THE 
BARRIER 














Denman Fin’: 


~ 








Handsomely Illustrated 


$1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 












IRST of all, this new novel 
by Rex Beach is a big, 
buoyant, bracing story of the 





last frontier—Alaska—a_ story 


to equal “The Spoilers” in 
every way. This is one half of 
THE BARRIER. 


half is its triumphant love 


The other 
drama. In this the new book 
surpasses “The Spoilers.” 


REX BEACH 


Author of 


THE SPOILERS 


In THE BARRIER there is 
a new setting, too, but still in 
the virile air of the North. The 
new people whom Mr. Beach 
makes live before you in the 
clean - cut pages of THE 
BARRIER are intensely hu- 
man. More than one of them 
will become celebrities in fiction. 


HE STORY? Inthe opening chapter of THE BARRIER 
the reader scents a mystery and is on the eve of a love 


affair. 


Old man Gale, a trader at Flambeau on the Yukon, 


the father of three children mothered by an Indian squaw, 


brings the story on with a rush. His daughter, Necia, a beauti- 
ful girl of eighteen, is THE BARRIER’S heroine. Necia falls 
in love with and is loved by Lieutenant Burrell, a young Ken- 


tuckian, arrived with a handful of men at the post to act as 


mounted police. 


are introduced also. 


From this critical moment there is not a 
dull page to the end. Some quaintly humorous characters 
In fact, the humor of THE BARRIER 


is another feature in which it surpasses “The Spoilers.” 


THE BARRIER 
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oS Ham 


The toothsome tenderness and 
delicious flavor of Swift’s Premium 
Hams are due to two things—the 
care used in selecting the hams 

- and the method used in curing and 


smoking them. \ 


\ 








Swift's Premium Hams have the 
same delicate flavor clear to. the bone. 
They are sweet, tender, juicy, neither 
too fat nor too lean — the most 
healthful and economical of foods. 









Order Swifts Premium Ham from 
your local market, and prove its 
superiority. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 





